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Trends 


Airlines, remembering only too well the financial crisis of 1947-48 and previous down- 
ward cycles, are genuinely concerned over the way costs are outstripping traffic 
increases. Higher revenues will be required shortly. 





Local service airlines are feeling pinch of higher operating costs severely. But even 
major carriers are concerned. Even if traffic continues at present high level, 
industry faces dire need for greatly increased revenues to fill additional seat- 
miles from new equipment and to meet higher costs. 





Biggest concern of airline managements these days is that most of Civil Aeronautics 
Board's staff is still pushing more low-cost coach service when it should be 
thinking of raising fares. CAB staff is using obsolete figures of 1951, when 
airline position was favorable. Only CAB Chairman Donald W. Nyrop and 
Vice Chairman Oswald Ryan understand dangers of present cost trends. 





Heavy inventories of steel, copper, and aluminum in warehouses of aircraft firms are 
causing headaches because of the capital tied up in them. Even curtailed 
allocations caused by the “stretch-out” in the aircraft program haven’t helped 
the situation. Government officials contend aircraft builders were warned 
months ago that they were stocking too much. 





Not much in the way of aviation legislation will happen in this session of Congress. 
Legislators want to finish up routine business and appropriations and hurry 
home. It’s election year. 





Colonial Airlines continues to operate in troubled circumstances, but the merger 
deal with National remains firm and offers eventual solution to management 
upsets and to directors who are calling the shots from Wall Street. 





CAB continues to be optimistic about approving from two to four mergers this year. 





Should Sen. Taft become the next U. S. President, an interesting situation could re- 
sult at CAB. Former member Harold Jones, a Republican, is a long-time 
friend of Taft and is heading his campaign in California. Jones is ultra-con- 
servative and opposed CAB’s local-service airline policy. He might wind up 
as CAB chairman for a time, although his long-range aim is a Federal judge- 


ship. 
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The Washington View 


The Vandenberg Reappointment 


In one of the oddest moves on record, Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg has been kept on as Air 
Force chief of staff for 14 months after his 
present term expires April 30. As the White 
House put it after announcing his reappoint- 
ment for the abbreviated term, the move was 
designed to permit him to complete 30 years of 
service without having to move down to a 
lesser job. Vandenberg will complete his 30 
years just 18 days before his new term ends 
June 30, 1953. Under present law, a general 
officer must be 62 and have 30 years in before 
being eligible for full retirement benefits, but 
this age provision may be waived. The chief 
of staff will only be 54 when his extended term 
ends. 

What makes the whole situation even more 
bewildering is the fact that a decision had 
been made that Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, com- 
manding general of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, would take over the top job after Van- 
denberg’s current term expired next month. 
At the very last minute, however, it was de- 
cided to keep Vandenberg and move LeMay in 
as vice chief of staff. 

This move might seem to mean that LeMay 
is next in line for boss of the Air Force. But 
a new administration might move into the 
White House next January 20 with its own 
concept of how the air arm should be admin- 
istered and LeMay consequently would find he 
is not to be Vandenberg’s successor after all. 
In addition, transfer of LeMay to Washington 
and Gen. Nathan F. Twining to head of SAC 
at Omaha may simply mean that the Defense 
Department is trying to give both men more 
rounded experience. 


Indecision and Equality 


The machine-tool bottleneck has been mak- 
ing headlines because of its impact on aircraft 
and engine production for well over a year and 
it is still cropping up in the news. A probe of 
the situation by the Senate Small Business 
Sub-committee headed by Blair Moody (D., 
Mich.) brought these facts to light: 
® While aircraft manufacturers are busily buy- 
ing machine tools in Europe to step up output, 
one out of every five tools built in the U. S. is 
being shipped across the Atlantic as part of 
the mutual aid program. 

* Although machine tools are still “critical,” 
in recent weeks many tool orders have been 
cancelled because of the “stretch-out” in plane 
production. 

* The Defense Department was unable to agree 
on a priority list to decide which branch of 
service would get first delivery of tools until 
January, 1952—some 20 months after Korea. 
* Even now, except for a top-urgency list, 


machine tools are being turned over to the 
services in equal numbers. Thus, the Air 
Force gets the first, fourth, and seventh tools; 
the Navy the second, fifth, and eighth; the 
Army the third, sixth, and ninth; etc. 

Aircraft Production Board chairman Harold 
R. Boyer testified that “lots of tools are going 
to programs which are not as important as 
aircraft.” 

In other words, the 1948 concept of having 
the three branches share equally is still very 
much alive. 


Leaded Gas Protests Growing 


Various airline groups, including CAA, CAB, 
engine builders, and the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, are putting pressure on the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense to “get the lead 
out” or at least to get it down to where it was 
last October. The reference is to PAD Order 
No. 4, which came out last October 15, and 
said that all domestic aviation gasoline had to 
have a minimum of 4 cubic centimeters of 
tetraethyl lead per gallon, and all avgas 
shipped overseas had to have at least 4.6 cubic 
centimeters per gallon. 

PAD officials explain that the order was 
made necessary because of the shutdown of 
Iran’s Abadan refinery and the consequent loss 
of 18,000 barrels of 100-octane gas per day. 
They add that higher lead content is not very 
serious, especially since half the airlines were 
using 4 cc gas before the order was effective. 
Besides, they insist, the Navy and Air Force 
find 4.6 cc gas quite satisfactory. 

But the airlines and government aeronautics 
agencies believe the order is doing more harm 
than good. There is no doubt that any in- 
crease in the lead content of aviation gasoline 
causes increased wear on engine parts and 
greater fouling of spark plugs. That has al- 
ready been evidenced, says CAA administrator 
Charles F. Horne, by one DC-4 operator chang- 
ing plugs at 200 rather than 400 hours and a 
DC-3 user switching plugs at 360 rather than 
475 hours. 

Full effects of the order have not yet been 
felt since it is only in recent weeks that domes- 
tic airlines have been employing true 4 cc gas. 
Heretofore the 4 cc gas was being mixed with 
the generally used 3 ce gas and the lead con- 
tent was rising gradually. 

ATA’s vice president-operations Milton W. 
Arnold takes a different approach. He con- 
tends that about 20-25% (rather than half) 
of the airlines were using 4 cc gasoline before 
the October order and they had no choice be- 
cause two large West Coast producers refused 
to decrease the lead content below the 4 cc 


level. 
.. . Robert M. Loebelson 
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the F-86 Sabre Jet 


Smashing victories over Red MIG-15 jets have marked the performance of Ame 
Ame can Aviation F-86 Sabre jet fighters in combat service with the Air Force 


The optical properties of its SWEDLOW-made transparent enclosures contrik 
much to the split-second timing by pilots so vital in this type of aerial co 
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the Boeing eight-jet XB-52 
rtress, America’s new all-jet 
»omber—one of the most 
veapons yet devised to keep 
irough strategic air power. 


ls of the B-52’s design and 
ance are closely guarded 
Chis non-revealing photo was 
by the Air Force when the 
‘was moved from its hangar 


to a more exposed area for start of 
engine and taxi tests. Boeing will 
continue, with the Air Force, the 
policy of guarding details of the B-52 
to the fullest extent. 

This mighty bomber climaxes 35 
years of Boeing development. Like 
its teammate, the B-47 Stratojet 
medium bomber, it has behind it the 
accumulated skills that gave the na- 


Air Force, Boeing also builds the B-47 Stratojets, TB-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Strato- 
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‘ers; and for the world's leading airlines Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


tion the B-17 Flying Fortress and the 
B-29 and B-50 Superforts. It repre- 
sents daring thinking and ingenuity 
on the part of both Boeing's experi- 
enced engineering staff and the 
United States Air Force. 

The B-52 Stratofortress — already 
ordered for production — is evidence 
of America’s determination to main- 
tain necessary strategic air strength. 
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Not least among the reasons underlying owners’ prefer- 
ence for planes with Continental power is the fact that 
Continental—and only Continental—provides the backing 
of established service wherever they may choose fo fly. 
The need for such facilities is held to a minimum by sound 
engineering and rigid quality controls in manufacture; but 
even s0, it's reassuring to know that you're never far from 
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When & Where 





Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


Mar. 27 


Mar. 3 


Apr. 


Apr. 


ference on Fluid Mechanics, Ohic 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 
17-22—American Society of Too! 
Engineers, Chicago, Illinois (For 
information, write: Denham & 


Co., 812 Book Building, Detroit.) 


. 20-22—Airport Operators Council, 


Annual Meeting, Hollywood. 
Roosevelt Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

21-Apr. 5—Aircoach Transport 
Association, Washington, D. C, 
25-26—Radio Technical Commis 
sion for Aeronautics, Spring Meet 
ing, Shoreham Hotel, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

30-Apr. 3—American Association 
of Airport Executives, Annual 
Convention, Fort Worth, Texas. 
4-5—National Aviation Education 
Council, Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 

21-24—Society of Automotive En 
gineers, Aeronautic, Aircraft En- 
gineering Display & Technical 
Air Review, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 

22-23—Air Traffic Conference, 
semi-annual meeting, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


8-9—Fifth Annual Wisconsin Aero- 


nautics Conference, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

12-14—Institute of Radio Engi 
neers, National Conference on 
Airborne Electronics, Dayton 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 


International 

-IATA Traffic Conference 1, 
Agency Sub-Committee, 14th 
Meeting, Mexico City. 

1—IATA Composite Agency Sub 
Committee, Mexico City. 
I—IATA Insurance Sub-Commit 
tee, New York. 

28—IATA Warsaw Convention 


Special Committee, Berm 


Apr. 30—IATA Legal Committee, Ber 
muda. 

May 5—IATA, Fifth Annual Te ical 
Conference, Copenhagen, Den 
mark. 

May 11—IATA Traffic Committee. 15th 


May 


May 


May 


Meeting, Buenos Aires. 


12—IATA Clearing House Rev 


enue Accounting Sub-Con tee, 
Rome. 

19—IATA, Technical Committee, 
Thirteenth Meeting, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


27—-ICAO, Sixth General Session, 


Montreal. 
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Letters 





Complaint Cards 


To The Editor: 

Your third item in the [“Extra 
Section” of the] January 21st issue of 
“AMERICAN AVIATION” has caught TCA’s 
collective eye, and we hasten to let you 
know our policy on acknowledging 
complaint forms. 

Our old style “Comments and Sug- 
gestions Cards” (as we prefer to call 
them) were all answered, providing we 
could decipher the passenger’s hand- 
writing, and the name and address were 
clearly shown. The new type card, which 
goes on our eircraft this month, bears 
the notation: “Your comments and 
suggestions will be given our earnest 
consideration. If you particularly wish 
to have your letter acknowledged, please 
check here.” Here again, if the passenger 
desires an acknowledgment, he will cer- 
tainly get one, and I am inclined to 
think that even if he states he does 
not want one, he will get one anyway 
if the seriousness of his complaint war- 
rants a full-scale investigation and a 
detailed explanation. 

We feel quite strongly on this sub- 
ject; if a passenger writes us, then 
normal courtesy calls for a reply. How- 
ever, the volume of letters received from 
our 980,000 passengers last year was 
relatively small, and happily over 60% 
of them were commendations. Our “De- 
partment” of two persons handling this 
work frequently has moments of un- 
restrained merriment or, alternatively, 
utter despair. It is not always easy to 
explain why we don’t have a baby plane 
go ahead of the big plane to look for 
air pockets, or why we don’t have white- 
wall tires on the planes so that the 
contro] tower could check to see whether 
the wheels are down, or why we don’t 
have « fully equipped hairdressing salon 
on bi for the convenience of the 
ladies! However, we do our best to 
answ m all—bless their little hearis. 

R. E. DEYMAN 
Tran nada Air Lines 
Mont Canada 


Rudder Pedals 


To tl litor: 

OW juld like to call your atten- 
tion 1 n erroneous statement which 
is ms n your column, “The Wash- 
Ingtor ‘w,” in the January 7 issue of 
AMER! AVIATION. 

¥ tate we have sold some fifty 
Pacer th simplified no-rudder pedal 
contr stem with the floor free of 
rudde dals. We have not manu- 
factu: in airplane without rudder 
pedal rol, 

T iper Pacer, with conventional 
Sear, the standard three-control 
Systen 
T *iper Tri-Pacer has the tri- 
cycle feature, which has allowed 
aa all the interconnected control 

ster 
: ° ie ground the Tri-Pacer is 
nen yy using the wheel only; how- 
ever, { t faster, more positive control 
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in turns it is necessary to use the rud- 
der control which, of course, is directly 
connected to the steerable nose wheel. 

In the air the interconnected con- 
trol system allows you to fly with a 
minimum of effort. This system coordin- 
ates the turn and bank by using the 
wheel only just as you would in an 
automobile. However, it is possible to 
override this system and cross-control 
if it should become necessary in a cross 
wind landing condition. 

Inasmuch as your column is widely 
read we would appreciate a correction 
of the erroneous statement so that mis- 
conceptions of our control system may 
be clarified. 

W. C. SMITH 
Sales Department 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


Case History 


To the Editor: 

It was with much interest that I 
read AMERICAN AVIATION’s article, “Are 
Airlines High-Hatting College Grads?” 
and the replies by the transportation 
educators. The article refers particularly 
to the airlines, but the airport manage- 
ment profession is referred to, hence 
my interest in the subject. My problem 
was similar to that of the student who 
initiated the question. 

I was graduated from the University 
of Wichita, Kansas, in June 1950, with 
a Bachelor of Science in Business Ad- 
ministration with a major in Airport 
Management. Prior to my graduation I 
wceuld gladly have paid any Class 6 air- 
port or one of similar facilities a pre- 
mium for the opportunity of working 
there. A few weeks before I was to re- 
ceive the coveted degree the professor 
of the Airport Management class, Mr. 
N. W. Edwards, who incidentally studied 
under Dr. John H. Frederick, whose reply 
to the question appears in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, announced in class that there was 
an opening at Wichita Municipal Air- 
port for someone with considerable Ac- 
counting hours. Just as I was about 
to leave my seat and yell, “I'll take it,” 
he asked me how many hours of Ac- 
counting I had taken. 

Having had only six hours of Account- 
ing I was afraid that someone else 
would have the jump on me but no one 
else was interested in the job—perhaps 
the others had investigated and decided 
against the aviation profession for the 
same reason the college man of today 
is reluctant to enter the field. After an 
interview with the airport manager and 
one with the treasurer of the Park 
Board, the job was mine. The starting 
pay (pre-Korea) was about $40.00 per 
week, which was a few dollars more 
than I had been drawing from Uncle 
Sam and my part-time job while in col- 
lege. After a couple of months of this 
I was getting very discouraged at trying 
to make ends meet on my salary. To 
supplement my airport salary by getting 
a part-time job was my alternative be- 
cause I was determined to stick with the 
airport business. I began carrying a 
morning paper route. It was pretty 


rough getting up at 4:30 a.m., throwing 
papers for two hours, then changing 
clothes and going to work at the air- 
port. I survived, however, none the 
worse. The pay raises started coming 
gradually until now a year and eight 
months have passed with me still 
plugging away at the airport. 

The proper ending would be that 
now the operators of the airport, my 
employers, have recognized the skills 
and abilities endowed upon me with the 
presentation of my college degree. That 
isn’t the fact at all. I’m still keeping 
books, but I still want to manage an 
airport and after working closely with 
my boss, the airport manager, I fully 
realize that it is a tremendous job and 
I'm not sure whether I have the neces- 
Sary experience to do the job—college 
degree and all. There are so many ques- 
tions that the inexperienced intellect 
has no answer for that the down-to- 
earth experienced man has the answer 
to because he has coped with the prob- 
lem before. The text-book education is 
a marvelous thing, but it alone is in- 
complete. 

So Mr. College Graduate, 1952, you 
have an excellent opportunity to make 
a name for yourself in the aviation in- 
dustry, whether your choice be airline 
work, airport management, or produc- 
tion; but you must be realistic. That 
degree is a wonderful tool, but a tool 
is all it is. You must prove to your em- 
ployer that you have ability, and that 
is not accomplished in the first inter- 
view. 

WILLIAM J. RAY 
Wichita, Kans. 


Kaman K-225 


To the Editor: 

Although I am not a Boeing em- 
ploye, I think they would be somewhat 
disturbed at your calling their turbine 
a T-50 (page 15, Jan. 7 issue); it’s a 
502, I believe. 

I've never seen a Kaman K-225 
helicopter, but I’m nearly certain that 
the rotor blades are not turned because 
of the velocity of the exhaust gases... 

A. N. BAXTER 
Glendora, Calif. 


(XT-50 is the military designation 
of the Boeing 502 gas turbine. When the 
military designation is available it is 
generally used in place of the company 
number, since it provides uniformity in 
designations regardless of manufacturer. 
The XT-50 is a turbo-prop type engine 
using exhaust gases to drive gearing, 
located in the nose of the engine, which 
is geared to the rotor shaft, as can be 
seen in the photo. Since there are heli- 
copter designs which duct exhaust gases 
to the end of the rotor blades, the cap- 
tion was misleading.—Ed.) 


Yugoslav Reaction 


To The Editor: 
We have read the article on J.A.T. 
by Mr. Parrish in the Nov. 26th issue 
(Continued on page 84) 





Wherever Man Flies 


Hamilton Standard’s long experience as the leader in propeller design and 


production is also devoted to supplying other equipment for such outstanding 


airplanes as the Chance Vought F7U-3 “Cutlass”, jet fighter for the Navy. 
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Editorial 





Danger Ahead 


7 HE WARNING signals are flying in the economic 
offices of every airline in the country. Increased 
operating costs are outpacing increased traffic reve- 
nues and if the present trend continues—and there 
is every likelihood that it will—the air transport in- 
dustry will be in the midst of another financial crisis 


before too long. 
equipment is gding into serv- 

ice almost every month. A 

great many additional seat-miles are being offered 
this year. These seats must be filled with additional 
revenue over and above the additional revenue re- 
quired to meet higher costs with existing equipment. 

Mr. Oswald Ryan is the only member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board who has been on the job 
since the Board was created in 1938. He has seen 
many ups and downs in the air transport industry in 
those fourteen years. When he spoke to the Aero 
Club of Washington last month about economic prob- 
lems he could do so with authority. 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that there will be an 
increase in seat capacity of the domestic carriers by 
the end of 1953, as compared with June, 1951, of at 
least 49%, even on a standard seating basis. This is a 
terrific increase in capacity in a 30-month period. 
But the new equipment is faster than the planes it 
replaces, thus the actual expansion is even greater. 
Mr. Ryan estimates it will amount to a 59% increase 
in available seat miles. 

What this amounts to in terms of revenue re- 
quirements is enough to make the most hardened 


It will be in a crisis, 
that is, unless higher reve- 
nues are found in the near 
future to offset the increased 
costs. 

But the problem is 
even deeper than that. New 


airline executive shudder. By Mr. Ryan’s “closest 
compu‘ation,” the airlines will need by the end of 
1953 » -arly $400,000,000 of increased annual reve- 
nues ver the level of mid-1951 to sustain the in- 
creas’ capacity at the current load factors. That’s 
more an $1,000,000 per day increase. 


1e outlook is nothing short of staggering. 
The ; sblems might be stated this way: 


* Even if load factors remain at current high 


levels’ he industry faces a crisis without substan- 
tially her revenues. 

‘If current high load factors are the re- 
sult « defense boom, and if a Korean truce should 
cause d factors to drop even slightly, the crisis will 
come ler. 

The inflation in airline costs has finally 
caug ) with airline efficiency. The industry is now 
face h the same increased cost pattern experi- 
ence; the past few years by all other industries. 
The mic benefits of larger and faster equipment 


have ely been obtained. 
* A 59% inerease in available seat miles be- 
tween | ist June and the end of 1953 is a product ex- 
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pansion almost without parallel in any modern in- 
dustry. 


© Equipment being obtained by the industry 
between last June and the end of next year is cost- 
ing $350,000,000. Financing such a program is a 
difficult job, especially in view of the fact that in- 
vestors are reluctant to provide that much money to 
an industry whose record of earnings has not been 
outstanding. 


® Higher fares are an absolute necessity if 
$1,000,000 additional daily revenues are to be ob- 
tained by the end of 1953, but higher fares may also 
have a deterring effect on the volume of air travel. 


® The financial prop of mail pay can no 
longer be depended upon to pull the industry out of a 
crisis. It will be used by CAB and Congreégs, to be 
sure, but with reluctance and a questioning of the 
soundness of the industry and under the spotlight of 
publicity. The crisis of 1947-48 barely skidded by 
Congress without drastic action. 


® The CAB itself has never been well pre- 
pared to anticipate a financial crisis in the industry. 
In 1945 it cut mail pay and cut fares at the beginning 
of an inflationary spiral and re-equipment program. 
Currently it is still pushing more coach fares and 
more expansion at a time when it should be pulling 
in the reins and ordering fare increases. It usually 
operates on economic trends that are six months to a 
year old, and too few on the staff level have the 
vaguest idea of what makes an airline tick. But there 
are signs that CAB will take steps soon to remove 
certain discounts as the first means of increasing air- 
line revenues. 

The goal for the industry is clear enough. A 
number of mergers now pending would bring about 
economic benefits. The round-trip discount will have 
to go. Other discounts could well be eliminated. Small 
increases in basic fares are inevitable and perhaps 
later on a full increase may be necessary to bring 
air fares more in line with other industrial products 
and services. And above all, intensified sales efforts 
to keep the seats filled. lf the industry can go through 
the next three years without having to ask for mail 
pay increases, it will have emerged as a stable and 
economically sound industry. 

The unfortunate feature of the CAB picture 
is that some of the Board members, Josh Lee in par- 
ticular, continue to ignore economic factors in their 
projects. Mr. Lee is an expansionist along lines which 
he alone knows best. Expansion is fine when it is 
economically sound. But the CAB has run into severe 
trouble in the past in failing to appreciate and under- 
stand the industry’s economic cycles based on the 
national economy and re-equipment programs. The 
honeymoon of 1951 with its greater efficiency and 
good earnings and high load factors is over. Load 
factors remain high and as long as they do there is 
hope that the forthcoming crisis can be weathered. 
But the trends are very evident and now is the time 
to put corrective measures into action. 


. . Wayne W. ParrisH 
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-47 BOMBERS are refueled in 
flight by the Flying Boom—new 
telescoping pipe for in-flight refueling, 
developed by Boeing. Its vee-shaped 
ruddevators guide it into a fueling re- 
ceptacle—special opening in the receiv- 
er ship. To make the boom practical, 
Boeing engineers faced three problems 
which they brought to B. F. Goodrich: 
1. Ice forming in flight might choke 
up the receptacle, make it impossible 
for the boom to enter. B. F. Goodrich 
engineers suggested electric rubber — 
thin, tough rubber heated by a core of 
electric resistance wires. To fit snugly 
over bulges and around curves, BFG 
built the rubber in twelve molded sec- 
tions. It fitted skin-tight over the con- 
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B.F.Goodrich 


How rubber helps a bomber 
: Stretch its range 


tours of the receptacle, kept it ice-free. 
2. Control surfaces of the rudde- 
vators had to be kept free of ice. B. F. 
Goodrich again recommended heated 
rubber. Bonded to the leading edges of 
the ruddevators, pads of electric rubber 
supplied spot anti-icing heat, permitted 
accurate control of the Flying Boom. 
3. Sudden shutting off of fuel at 
the nozzle of the boom would deliver 
a kick which might damage the fuel 
pipe. Boeing had an idea for a “surge 
boot”—one rubber sleeve inside another 
with an air chamber between, which 
would act like a shock absorber to cush- 
ion the jolt. BFG came up with a boot 
of man-made rubber on nylon fabric. 
It was light in weight, didn’t stiffen 


from cold, had the strength needed to 
take the kick of the surging fuel. Ir pre- 
vented damaging jolts to the pipe. 

These are typical of the aviation 
developments that have come [rom 


B. F. Goodrich, leader in rubber re- 
search and engineering. BFG procucts 
for aviation include tires, wheels and 
brakes; heated rubber; De-Icers; Av ‘11m; 
inflatable seals; Pressure Sealing Zip pets; 
fuel cells; Plastilock adhesives; Rivnuts; 
accessories. The B. F. Goodricl m- 
pany, Aeronautical Division, Akron, 0. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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; See MEXICO during American's 


| Fiesta fife 
| Spasorl 
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SAVE 50% OF YOUR RETURN FARE! 

d to Vlexico offers many pleasant surprises, but the still, pay the cost of one of American’s wonder- 
pre- \ost pleasant surprise of all is the low cost of ful 3 to 10 day tours. 
7 acations in this playland “South of the Bor- Fiesta Fare Seasons apply from March 15 
rion 9 . 

rr 2r.” On Flagship travel alone, you'can save thru May 31 and from Sept. 15 thru Dec. 15. A 
re- 0% of your return fare during American's generous 15-day round-trip limit is provided 
7 ‘esta Fare Seasons. Savings, in most cases, which may run past the end of the season if 
im; ill cover expenses for many days—or better you begin your trip on or before the last day. 
refs; : 
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WILCOX 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Fourteenth and Chestnut 
KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
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Pan American World Airways System Selects 


WILCOX Type 408A Transmitter and Type 305A Receiver 


for Idlewild International Airport VHF Installation 


New features offered in fixed frequency equipment for the 118-132 mc/s band: 


50 WATT TYPE 408A TRANSMITTER 


1, Automatic coaxial transfer relay permits operation of transmitter and receiver 


from same antenna. 


2. Compact design requires only 8% inches of rack space. 


3. Only thoroughly proven octal and transmitting type tubes are used in R.F. 


stages. 
4. All controls and adjustments accessible from the front. 


5. .005% frequency stability without temperature control. 
quency y p 


TYPE 305A RECEIVER 


1. New noise limiter means better reception. With a pulse type noise 33 
as strong as the desired signal, the receiver output is clearly intelligible. 


2. Spurious frequency responses are all at least 100 db below the dé 


signal. 
3. Selectivity permits 100 Kc. adjacent channel operation. 


4. The front panel is easily removable, exposing all mounted parts for inspe 


and maintenance. 


5. Simple, conventional circuits minimize the number and types of tubes 


require no special training, techniques, or test equipment. 


Write “Joday for complete information and specifications on the Wilcox Type 408 


Transmitter and the Type 305A Receiver. 
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THE AIR FORCE version of the S-55 is shown, above, on its maiden flight. 


S-55 To Fly First U. S. ‘Copter Passenger Route 


LAA feels Sikorsky 





easy passenger handling and 
Wirtiam D. Perreau 

fF IVERY of the first commercial 

sky S-55 helicopter to Los 

Ang Airways, a major step for 

the rcial helicopter in the U. S., 
IS | sometime this week. 

S-55 is the first helicopter to 
be cated in this country for 
sch ed pas- 

“s carrying 
oper and Los 
Ang \irways, 
the laser, ‘is 
the operator 
app by CAB 
lor perations. 

tal pas- 
sel carrying 
0 T > 
fa are not Belinn 

imme- 
diat obably not until after delivery 
« ond $-55, date of which has 
Cl. ) en announced. LAA president 
ad 


Belinn is treating the proposed 
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S-55 to be the answer to 


maintenance. 


passenger operations cautiously. CAB 
had actually approved passenger service 
for LAA using Sikorsky S-51 helicopters 
as an interim measure, pending delivery 
of the seven passenger S-55. Belinn had 
stated that he expected to start pas 
senger operation with the S-51 late last 
year but this was apparently abandoned 
due to shortage of equipment and other 
considerations. 

Since July, 1951, LAA has been 
approved for passenger-carrying opera 
between Los 


tions over its routes 


Angeles International Airport, down 
town Los Angeles, Santa Ana, River- 
side, San Bernardino and Pasadena, 
with a blanket exemption for service 
to any points within a 50-mile radius 
of L. A. First S-55 operation with pas 
sengers is expected to start on the three 
routes to outlying points around Los 


Angeles. The shuttle 


Angeles and the rooftop of the Termi 


between Los 


nal Annex post office would come later. 


The first S-55, formal delivery of 
which will be in Bridgeport, Conn., 
followed by a LAA-crewed flight to 
Los Angeles, is being delivered without 
cabin furnishings. This confirms west 
coast reports that the S-55, following 
shake-down operation by LAA, will be 
put in mail-carrying operations at least 
until Number 2 ship arrives. 


Certification Problems 


LAA can use the additional capacity 
of the S-55 to advantage. Mail loads 
with the company’s three S-51’s, only 
two of which are actively scheduled, 
is running as high as 20,000 pounds a 
day. An indication of LAA’s activities 
figures showing 
293,212 


plane miles carrying 45,764 mail ton 


is provided in 1951 


the airline operated revenuc 


miles during the year. It completed 
94.619 of its scheduled miles. 
Certification of the S-55 presented 
many new problems, problems which 
delayed delivery of the first vehicle 10 
12 weeks. Military counterparts of the 
S-55, which is called the H-19 by the 


U. S. Air Force, HO4S by the Navy 
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cargo door opening is limited 





to 23” 





LM. Cargo Sliding Door 48” « 36” Wide 








SKETCH is Sikorsky version of a 10-passenger interior. 


and Coast Guard, and HRS by the 
Marines, have logged an_ estimated 
11,000 hours of operation. Nonetheless, 
CAA certification was delayed by ad- 
ditional requirements of particular im- 
portance to passenger operations. Typical 
changes: 

* Provision of an auxiliary boost 
system for the rotor control. An engine- 
oil operated auxiliary system was de- 
signed, installed and given functional 
reliability tests late in the certification 
program. 


* Increase in cockpit window area 


to improve visibility, particularly 
critical in certain turns but also in 
straight flight. Both windows on each 
side were modified with the desired 
results. 


® Better synchronization of the 
throttle and rotor pitch control to keep 
engine speed within 50 r.p.m. during 
power changes. This was also accom- 
plished, according to CAA, with con- 
siderable success. 

Both CAA and CAB are now 
working on additional regulations of 
importance to transport category heli- 





Data on the $-55 


Performance 


ee eT Oe OE bc nc cccscccscesoase ee 
Crusing speed at 70% bhp at 1,000 feet (305 m.) ............ 

Maximum rate of climb at sea level ..... 
Vertical rate of climb at sea level ........ 
Hovering ceiling with ground effect ...... 


Hovering ceiling without ground effect 


DE, catcecdonnncowesestcececesees 
Fuel consumption (cruising) ............. 
Range (with reserve at cruising speed) ... 


Weights 


EE Ee ee 
(thence eanbeatdshcactieeneseees< 


Specifications 


[n6peSe+ ese irecesanenssenees 15,000 ft. 


110 mph 

86 mph 
1,050 fpm 

300 fpm 
8,000 ft. 
6,200 ft. 


37 gal/hr 
495 st. mi. 


vocwns see 6,900 lbs 
2,350 lbs. 
4,550 lbs. 


Seating Capacity: Crew (Pilot and Co-Pilot) 


Passengers (Military)—10 


Passengers (Commercial )—7 
Alternate Cargo Capacity: 340 cubic feet (9.6 cubic meters) 


Engine: 


Pratt & Whitney Wasp R-1340-S1H2 


Ratings—Take-Off: 600 bhp at 2,250 rpm at 6,200 feet (1,890 m.) altitude. 


Normal: 


550 bhp at 2,200 rpm at 8,000 feet (2,440 m.) altitude. 


Note: The R-1340-S1H2 is similar to the R-1340-AN1 except modified for the angle 
installation and equipped with a higher (12 to 1) supercharger blower ratio. 


Dimensions: 
tL << 5st taeddnebaaeeneeendeheetdnes cneeeweneieeebancebe 41’ 81,” 
ne chek see eehbbS 1GNEeSNeCKh600r060 0es 0 UREN ESE Rereteecosonce ” 
ee ond ee Oe kniebwe heehee sidensedetd buaeseebeuadsee 13’ 1114” 
Baim rotor Giamoter (Blade tip circle) .....cccccccccsccccccsccccccccces sy” O” 
rr rr ee, es Ce Ce os ccccccecceseedeeswsesecenenseese 8’ 8” 
ee ee ee a ee 1l’ 0” 
ET CC CTT EET TT Oe TTT Hey rere 10’ 0” 
i nak eke eed wide be kdeesaeaebness bueeeimes 5’ 6” 
i ee en as ono 6 ceases Cenwenesecseeeedeebeeeendeedebesecece 6’ 0” 
es cite tebehbadhe wetanbanevs ewes seRKeuenieetedes 190 gals. 








copters. CAB has announced that a new 
section of regulations covering T-cat 
gory certification will be considered 
the annual review of airworthiness regu- 
lations this summer. CAA is working 
on a proposed new part, Part 46, which 
will deal with operational requirements 
for passenger-carrying helicopters. 

One thing seems certain. It will be 
a long time before passenger-carrying 
helicopters will be permitted to operate 
in instrument flight conditions. There is 
a general feeling in the CAA, which 
has also been expressed in the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
that IFR flights might be delayed until 
twin-engine helicopters are available. 

This is not as serious as it might 
appear. CAA notes that LAA operates 
in VFR conditions down to minimums 
of 300 feet and % mile visibility. This 
is an instrument type operation in 
regular aircraft. Minimums for initial 
passenger operations would necessarily 
be higher. LAA has pioneered heli- 
copter operation on instruments with 
the S-51’s and is likely to lead the 
transition when it is practical, 


Easy Maintenance 


The S-55 lends itself to simple 
passenger handling and ease of main- 
tenance. Location of the engine in the 
nose of the craft contributes to both 
these factors. It leaves the space directly 
under the rotor and center of gravity 
(see drawing) for passenger or cargo 
loads, minimizing loading considera- 
tions. Clam-shell doors covering the 
nose-mounted engine make it relatively 
accessible for maintenance work. Engine 
changes, on military versions, have 
been accomplished in two hours without 
use of a hoist or overhead lift. 

LAA has not released 
tion, at this writing, on the interior 
arrangement which will be used when 
passenger operations are initiated. The 
accompanying sketch is a Sikorsky ver- 
sion of a 10-passenger interior. The 
cabin is 10 feet long, 5% feet wide 
and six feet high, providing reasonable 
leeway in cabin arrangement for the 
proposed seven-passenger interior. 


informa- 


Many of the components are those 
proved in $-51 operation. The all-metal 
rotor blades, with over 10,000 hours 
flight time, are identical in design to 
those on the S-51 except the installed 
unit is four feet larger in diameter. 
The major portion of the transmission, 
including planetary gears, is also of the 
S-51 design with over 700 hours encur- 
ance testing on the finished assembly 

Drawing 70% power from the 
Pratt & Whitney R-1340-SI1H2 engine, 
rated at 600 horsepower, the 5-5? 
cruises at 86 miles per hour. High 
speed at sea level is 110 mph. Cruising 


fuel consumption is 37 gallons hour. 
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Dykes Heads Colonial; Janas Opens Fight 


Election a surprise move; Janas opposes Colonial- 


National merger, favors Eastern deal. 


EW DEVELOPMENTS in the 

turbulent Colonial Airlines’ situa- 
tion this month saw: 

* Surprise election by the board of 
directors of Branch T. Dykes, former 
vice president-operations, as president, 
succeeding Alfons B. Landa. 

* Opening of a fight by Sigmund 
Janas Sr., former president, against a 
merger of Colonial and National, and 
his indication that he likes a Colonial- 
Eastern deal better. 

*A statement by A. M. Hudson, 
former vice president, that he lost his 
job and was named co-defendant in a 
$560,000 damage suit brought by the 
company because he refused to “testify 
falsely” against Janas. 

Landa had been expected to step 
out of the presidency, which he took 
over from Janas last June when CAB 
started its probe of the company, because 
he considered his job completed, but 
he had indicated shortly before the elec- 
tion that his successor would be Donald 
A. Duff, executive vice president. 


Opposed Merger 


Neither Landa nor Colonial officials 
were offering any explanation of the 
switch to Dykes. Landa said he first 
learned that Duff would not be presi- 
dent after he had resigned from the 
presidency. He added that a release had 
been prepared announcing his resigna- 
tion and mentioning Duff as his suc- 


cessor 


Dykes, formerly with American, 


joined Colonial in 1941 as maintenance 


superintendent, was elected v.p.-mainte- 
nance 1942, and v.p.-operations in 
1943 has been a director since 1944. 
. Janas revealed his opposition to a 
Coloni:! NAL merger in answering the 
half-million-dollar suit brought against 
him Colonial. He also filed counter 
suit $75,000. He will try to block 
the deal at a stockholders’ meet- 


ing Apr. 16, 


ormer president, ousted dur- 


Ing CAB probe of his activities, 


said nial sued him so that he'd 
eithe ent to a NAL merger or give 
up tion to buy 80,000 shares of 
Colo tock. He presently owns about 
40,01 d has refused to sell out to 
Pres lanagement, he said. 

intelligent consideration of the 
hnan stability of the respective com- 
panies leads to only one conclusion— 


@ merger between Colonial and Eastern 
“ayy, aed rae . 
Sta ter than any consolidation with 
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Branch T. Dykes 


NAL,” he added. He claimed he had 
evidence that some of Colonial’s direc- 
tors were unable to give “free and un- 
biased” consideration to any deal other 
than this one with NAL. 

Hudson, who is alleged by the com- 
pany to have misused company funds 
and falsified expense accounts, denied 
all charges against him. He said that 
before Colonial filed suit, he was ap- 
proached by “representatives and at- 
torneys” of the company who said no 
legal action would be taken and that he 
would continue as vice president if he 
would state that certaln monies re- 
ceived by him were turned over to Janas. 

He said he had not turned any 
money over to Janas “and would not 
commit perjury.” 


Piper's Twin-Stinson 
Completes First Flights 


Piper Aircraft Corp.’s new PA-23 
Twin-Stinson four-place light transport, 
which the company expects to sell for 
less than $25,000, has completed its 
initial flights successfully. 

The low-winged twin-engined plane 
will not go into production until 1953. 
Piper believes its sales prospects in the 
low-cost light transport field are -ex- 
cellent. 

Powered by two Lycoming O-290- 
D2 engines of 135-hp each, the PA-23 
has gross weight of about 3,000 Ibs. and 











empty weight of about 1,755 lbs. Wing 
span is 34 ft., length 23 ft. and wing 
area 168 sq. ft. Landing gear is tricycle. 
Wings and cabin portion of fuselage 
are metal-covered, with rest of fuselage 
fabric-covered. Cabin is about 50 in. 
wide by 50 in. high, with a large cargo 
hatch behind it. Fuel capacity is 72 gals. 
in two 36-gal. fuel cells, one in each 
wing outboard of the engine mounts. 


Change Proposed in 
Minimum Approach Regs 


A pilot in command of an aircraft 
which has started an approach using 
ILS, radio range of GCA would be 
permitted to continue the approach 
regardless of any reported change in 
ceiling and visibility, if during the 
course of the approach he determines 
that the weather conditions are at or 
above minimums, under the terms of 
an amendment to Civil Air Regulations 
now being circulated for industry com- 
ment. 

Comments on the proposal, which 
will amend CAR Parts 40, 41, 42, 45 
and 61, will be considered if received 
by the Bureau of Safety Regulation, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington 
25, D. C. prior to April 1. 

In commenting on the proposal, 
the CAB noted that the present rule 
prohibits a pilot from executing an 
approach or landing at an airport when 
the weather minimums are reported 
by the Weather Bureau at less than 
authorized minimums, even if the 
approach has been started and the pilot 
has the airport in sight. “From a prac- 
tical standpoint there should be a limi- 
tation,” the Board noted. 


AA Plans $1 Fare Hike, 
Elimination of Discounts 


Faced with rapidly rising costs, 
American Airlines on Apr. 16 plans an 
across-the-board increase of $1 in all 
domestic passenger fares, plus elimina- 
tion of discounts for round-trip, circle- 
trip and open-jaw transportation. 

There was no indication whether 
other lines might make similar increases. 

Meanwhile, CAB suspended a West- 
ern Air Lines’ tariff naming slight in- 
creases in local non-competitive fares. 
The increases generally averaged less 
than $1. CAB said WAL’s fare level is 
higher than the industry average and the 
increase would substantially widen the 
spread, and “Western’s increased operat- 
ing revenues have exceeded its increased 
operating costs, thereby increasing its 
net operating profit.” Tariff was sus- 
pended through June 4 pending investi- 
gation. 
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CAB vice chairman fears consequences of growing 


capacity if revenues are not greatly increased. 


SHARP warning that danger signs 

have appeared in the economy of 
the air transport industry has been 
sounded by Oswald Ryan, vice chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
a speech Feb. 26 to the Aero Club of 
Washington. 

And if another financial 
should arise, Congress may not rush to 
the rescue with mail pay assistance as it 
has in the past, Ryan said. 


crisis 


Costs Lower Efficiency 

“Two things of fundamental sig- 
nificance have happened in this indus- 
try since Korea,” he said. “They create 
clouds of uncertainty on the horizon. 

“First, there has been a very great 
acceleration in the airlines’ programs for 
obtaining new equipment. Aircraft on 
hand and on order as of Feb. 1, 1952, 
will increase the seat capacity of the 
domestic lines by the end of 1953, as 
compared with June, 1951, by at least 
49% even on a standard seating basis. 
As more equipment is converted to the 
coach class with its high-intensity seat- 
ing, this expansion in seat capacity will 
be even greater. 

“Furthermore, the new aircraft will 
have much greater speed than the old 
and each seat therefore will produce 


more seat miles. If the number of seats 
increases by 499%, the available seat 
miles will increase by 59%. 

“Necessarily there must be a very 
great increase in traffic if the disastrous 
economic consequences of Over-capacity 
are to be avoided. On the closest com- 
putation, nearly $400,000,000 of in- 
creased annual revenues over the level 
of less than a year ago would be re- 
quired to sustain the increased capacity 
at the current load factors. 

“This means that by the end of 
1953 an increase in revenue of more 
than $1,000,000 for every day of opera- 
tion will be required. 

“The indicated cost of the new 
equipment to be obtained between last 
June and the end of next year is nearly 
$350,000,000 and that figure does not 
take into account possible increases in 
the price of the planes and the other 
extraordinary expenses that commonly 
come with new equipment. And _ the 
end is not yet. For plans continue for 
the acquisition of still more equipment 
to be delivered after 1953. 

“Now the sizeable sum of money 
which will be necessary to finance this 
$350,000,000 equipment program pre- 
sents another economic problem. Will 
investors be willing to provide that 





FIRST OF TWA’s Lockheed Super Constellations move down the assembly 
line as March deliveries of 14 L-1049’s to Eastern Air Lines completes phase I 
of EAL’s order. TWA’s first aircraft is due for mid-March flight testing and 
mid-summer delivery. First of EAL’s sixteen L-1049C aircraft, powered by 
Wright Turbo Compound engines, is scheduled for delivery this fall. 


Ryan Sees Economic Dangers in New Equipment 


much money to this industry 
record of earnings, at least in the opin- 
ion of the banking community, has not 
been outstanding? 

“The second event of significance 
since Korea is the fact that the inflation 
in airline costs has finally caught up 
with airline efficiency. Within the last 
months 
peared which indicate that the rising 
costs are beginning to outstrip the air 
line economies. While trafic is stil] 
growing it is not growing as fast as 
the airline costs are climbing. 

“In addition to the 
movement in costs there is also the un- 
certainty inherent in the abnormal traffic 
conditions created by the Korean war 


few 
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warning signs have ap 
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and the danger of a greater war. If we 
were to be confronted with anything 
like the air carrier depression of 1947 
and 1948, the profits in this industry 


would disappear overnight.” 





McNarney Elected 


Convair President 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney (U5AF, 


Ret.) has been elected president of on- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., su ed- 
ing LaMotte T. Cohu, who becomes vice 
chairman of the board in the ma:age 
ment shift. Both men assume their 1¢W 
duties Apr. 1. 

McNarney, 58, retired Jan. 31 . ‘ter 
more than 35 years’ service. He was 
chief of the Defense Dept’s manage ent 
committee at the time of his retirer cnt, 
and, prior to that, was special ac: sof 
to the Secretary of Defense and sc10f 
member of the United Nations Mi <ary 
Staff Committee. 








Gen. Joseph T. McNarney 
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HERON FEATURES fixed, fully castering nose wheel and pulsating deicer boots on leading edges. 


New British Short-Haul Transport Readied 


Kin to the de Havilland Dove, the Heron may help 
meet airlines’ need for short-haul equipment. 


IRST production model of the de 

Havilland Heron, the stretched out, 
four-engine version of the popular twin- 
engine Dove, is nearing completion and 
work is underway on a series II version 
with a retractable landing gear. The 
Heron is the de Havilland Aircraft, 
Lid.,’s answer to the need for a short 
haul transport with performance meet 
ing IK ) requirements. 

S thirty Heron aircraft orders 
are reported on de Havilland’s books 
and 1 interest is being developed in 
the ; {t by airline operators inter- 


ested in a 14-17 passenger transport with 
four-engine reliability. Garuda Indone- 
sian Airways has just ordered 15 of the 
Herons with delivery scheduled in early 
1953. The Herons will be used to feed 
trafic to the main routes where Garuda 
will be operating eight Convair 340’s. 


International Regulations 


One factor in the Heron’s favor is 
its marked physical and mechanical sim- 
ilarity to the widely used Dove. Another 
is that the apparent effort to keep it 
simple assures lower maintenance costs. 


rt 


POWER PLANTS are 6-cylinder, air-cooled D.H. Gypsy Queen 30's. 
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This accounts for the fixed type of tri 
cycle landing gear on the Mark I series. 

Last reported price of the Heron 
was $98,000. 

Powerplant of the Heron is the 
D.H. Gypsy Queen 30, a six-cylinder 
air-cooled engine (see photo) rated at 
250 horsepower each at take-off. With 
1,000 horsepower from four of these 
engines the 12,500 pound Heron meets 
transport category A requirements of 
the International Civil Aviation Organ 
ization. The 12,500 pound gross weight 
of the Heron falls on the dividing line 
established in setting up U. S. and in 
ternational regulatory material for large 
vs. small transports and might con 
tribute to simplified operations for a 
small airline. Even piloting standards 
are being established around this figure. 


Special Features 


The Heron has not been certificated 
by CAA for U. S. operations as yet. 
Under existing agreements CAA would 
probably recognize British certification 
but reserve the right to conduct addi 
tional flight tests or otherwise require 


specific proof of conformance with Civil 
Air Regulations. No actual certification 
could take place until an aircraft ar 
rived in the VU. S., at which time CAA 
would formally act on certification. The 
de Havilland Dove, smaller version of 


the Heron, was certificated in this 
country after considerable negotiation. 

Normal cabin configuration of the 
Heron provides for seven rows of two 
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HARD SURFACE RUNWAY 
FLAPS 20° 





DISTANCE TO *” FEET — YARDS 


11,500 
WEIGHT — POUNDS 






3 


seats each, one on either side of a cen- 
ter aisle. This arrangement includes 85 
cubic feet of space for baggage in the 
rear of the aircraft and 25 cubic feet up 
forward. In the 17 passenger version a 
smaller toilet compartment is provided 
and rear luggage area is cut to 50 cubic 
feet. 

The Heron features pneumatically 
operated wing flaps and brakes, fully 





Heron Performance 
At 12,500 Pounds Gross 


Take-off: 
Distance to 50 ft., in still air at sea level 
from a hard runway with flaps at 20°: 


All engines operating ......... 685 yds. 

Failure of critical engine at 

GREGG GOCE .ncccccccccccccccce 780 yds. 
Distance to Safety Speed ........ 495 yds 
Accelerate-stop distance if one 
engine fails at safety speed ..... 1,090 yds. 
Take-off safety speed (E.A.S.) 91 mph 
Climb: 


Rate of climb at sea level at take-off power 
with flaps at 20°: 

With all engines operating 940 ft./min. 

With critical engine inop- 

erative and its propeller 

windmilling in low pitch.. 400 ft./min. 
En-route rate of climb at sea level (maxi- 
mum continuous power, flaps up): 

With all engines operating 1,125 ft./min. 

With critical engine inop- 

erative and its propeller 

windmilling in high pitch.. 595 ft./min. 
Cruising at 65 per cent. M.E.T.O. power at 
8,000 ft., 2440 m.: 

R.P.M. 

Beme Ble Bese .ccccccccs 

Fuel Consumption 
Landing: 

Distance from 50 ft., in still air 

at sea level on to a hard runway 

with flaps 60° (final approach at 

1.30 x stalling speed) .......... 665 yds. 


Stalling Speed (E.A.8.): 


Wi nae me haine oxi 89 mph 
With flaps at 20° (take-off) .... 79 mph 
With flaps at 60° (landing) 71 mph 





TAKE-OFF DISTANCE TO 50 FEET IN STILL AIR 
WITH CRITICAL ENGINE FAILING AT SAFETY SPEED 
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CRUISING SPEED AND FUEL CONSUMPTION 
IN INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 
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WEIGHT = 12,500 LB. 
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castering nose wheel, bag-type fuel 
tanks in each wing root, and Goodyear- 
type pulsating deicer boots on the wing 
leading edges. Dimensions and other 
particulars about the Heron: 


OS ae errr 7 ¢ 
i he anne been eee 45’ 6” 
ee ee 14’ 2” 
ae 12,500 pounds 
Empty Weight ............+. 7,960 pounds 
Fuel Capacity .......... 360 U. S. Gals. 
er re 177 mph 


Decommissioning of 
L/MFR Postponed by ACC 


Decommissioning of Low/Medium 
Frequency Ranges will be virtually dis- 
continued until at least July 1, 1953 
under the terms of a new policy formu- 
lated by the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee’s Air Traffic Control and Navigation 
Panel. Only those ranges which “be- 
come non-essential to all users of the 
airspace” will be discontinued during 
1952 and 1953. This contrasts with an 
earlier policy aimed at decommissioning 
the ranges on a wholesale basis. 

Principal reason for the new policy, 
ACC indicates, is the increased require- 
ments of national defense and mobiliza- 
tion which would create serious com- 
munications and navigation problems if 
the earlier policy were followed. 

A special working group, under 
ACC's NAV Panel, has been designated 
to make a study of the whole matter of 
decommissioning this type facility. They 
will make findings on what existing 
L/MF airways will be retained until 
military requirements are altered and 
to define the function of the limited 
facilities of this type which will remain 


GRAPHS SHOW COMPARATIVE performance figures of the new short-haul transport. 


in service after they are no longer 
required for IFR navigation and traffic 
control. Represented on the working 
group will be the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, U. S. Air Force, Navy, 
and Aircraft Owner’s and Pilots Asso- 
ciation. 


American Announces 
Executive Staff Changes 


O. M. “Red” Mosier, vice president 
of American Airlines, has been made 
responsible for di- 
rection and coordi 
nation of the com- 
pany’s operations, 
maintenance and 
supply, and engi- 
neering department. 

Reporting 
him are L, G. Fritz, 
vice president-oper- 
ations; G. 
Brandewiede, v.p-- 
maintenance and supply, and M. G. 
Beard, chief engineer. 





O. M. Mosier 


C. W. Jacob, 
vice president, will 
be responsible for 
Mosier’s _ previous 


duties including co 
ordination of AA’s 
interest in Mexico 
with George © 
Van Nostrand, v.p- 
general manager o! 
American Airlines 
; de Mexico. Walter 
H. Johnson, Jr., will direct properties 
and state affairs and will continue 4 
company secretary, reporting to Jacob. 
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\TION 


of all the World’s 
International Airlines* 


*As list 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


For spanning oceans and continents — where per- 
formance counts the most — international airlines 
rely on ESSO Aviation Products. Airline operators 
know they can depend on the high quality of these 
superior petroleum products. 

Uniformity of fuel and lubricant, standardization 
of service and safe, speedy refueling are essential 
to modern air carriers. Anticipating these vital 
needs ESSO aviation marketers pioneered the use 


A GOOD SIGN TO FLY TO 


d by: C.A.B. “World Directory of Airlines” and international aviation trode press 
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of the Hydrant Refueling System and today — even 
at such widely separated airports as Keflavik 
(Iceland) and Limatambo (Peri)—ESSO mark- 
eters provide the same fast and dependable petro- 
leum service to all aircraft. 

Yes, ESSO Aviation Products are available 
along the airways of the world — where you want 
them, when you need them. 
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Clarence N. Sayen 


President Air Line Pilots Association 


The Airline Pilots’ 
Policies and Problems 


About ‘‘Clancy’’ Sayen: Clarence N. “Clancy” 
Sayen, pictured on the cover of this issue as he was 
interviewed in the offices of AMERICAN AVIATION, is 
the 33-year-old president of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion who has brought a fresh approach to airline labor 
matters since taking over as head of the union last year. 
The interview marks the first time he has publicly dis- 
cussed a number, of the subjects covered. 

Born in Rock, Mich., on Feb. 11, 1919, he at- 
tended high school there, and later went to Northern 
Michigan College of Education, 1938-42, where he earned 
his B.A. degree, graduating with distinction. 

In 1942 he went to Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology for flight training under the War Train- 
ing Service program, and continued this training the 
next year at the University of Minnesota. 

After serving as a flight instructor for Navy cadets 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., he joined Braniff Airways in 1944 
as a first officer. Between flights he took graduate work 
at Southern Methodist University, receiving his master’s 
degree in economic geography. Following this he served 
as a lecturer at SMU between flights. 

He left Braniff in March, 1949, when David L. 
Behncke, then president of ALPA, appointed him 
executive vice president of the union. On July 16, 1951, 
Behncke was ousted by the pilots and Sayen was elected 
president by an overwhelming vote. Behncke has con- 
tested the election and a court case is still pending. 


How many members does ALPA now have? 
e A. There’s a total of somewhere around 10,06 
members, including inactive as well as active members 

Q. Is there a very large group of inactive members 

A. Active members of ALPA are only those men 
bers who are air line pilots doing daily line flying on th 
airlines. Many of the executives in the aviation business are 
ALPA members; we call them executive inactive members- 
Slim Carmichael (president of Capital Airlines) and people 
like him. Then we have inactive members who have gone 
back into the military forces on temporary duty and so forth. 
Altogether there’s somewhere over 10,000 members, with 
about 7,000 active line pilots at the present time. 

Q. During the drive ALPA made during late 1951 
to sign new pilot contracts with the airlines, how many con- 
tracts were signed and how many are still open? 

A. The latest count of contracts, supplements, amend- 
ments and so forth is, I think, 43 signed since August, 1951. 
I think the number of contracts open is about six, but most 
of them are current openings. We represent the pilots of 43 
airlines, not counting our affiliate organizations. This means 
we have to close a contract every nine days in order to keep 
current. So, it looks like we're signing a lot of contracts 
and catching up a bit, and we’re just about up to date now 
but we have to keep a pretty rugged program going. 

Q. What will happen to you personally and what in 
your opinion will be effect on ALPA should the courts find 
that your election was not legal and Behncke is the legal 


president of ALPA? 


A. Ultimately the will of the majority must decide, 
regardless of the court’s action. I think any action that the 
Federal court may take in this case is not particularly im- 
portant. The thing that’s important is what type of a repre- 
senting organization do the airline pilots want? What do 
they intend to do with their representing organization? 
Ultimately, what the majority of the airline pilots want to 
do will prevail, regardless of the court. 

Q. Is the current litigation holding up any program 
or projects which ALPA may have? 

A. Not particularly. The current litigation is a 
harassment; however, ALPA is proceeding with its projects. 


Labor Relations Philosophy 





Q. What is your general labor relations philosophy? 

A. I think our attitude is simply this. We belicve 
that one of the primary purposes of a good labor organizat'on 
is the promotion of good employer-employe relations. How- 
ever, we believe that those relations are best sustained by 
every day activity in the solution of the problems that arise 
on the basis of mutual consideration and respect for one 
another. We do not believe in paternalism nor in unilateral 
dictation of decisions in the solution of labor problems. We 
think they should be worked out across the conference ta 
but that they should be worked out on a day by day b: 

We don’t think it’s necessary to have unhappy 
ployes in order to have a strong labor organization. I th: 
the happier and more contented employes are, the n 
evidence it is of the success of the policies of the la! 
organization. 

At the present time we are attempting, with so 
success, to put in a program of what we call “contract 
ministration” from the standpoint of making negotiated 
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‘Areas around Airports . . . Covered with strict Zoning laws’ 


ments work on a day by day basis. If they don’t work, 
an revise them as we go along, rather than let problems 
accumulate until the annual re-negotiation of agreements. 
We think that if an intelligent job of contract administration 
is done by both sides we will eliminate many of our problems 
at the negotiation table and also we will eliminate much of 
the legalistic approach to labor relations, extended grievance 
cases, etc., because we have improved our ability to solve 
problems across the table. 

Q. I seem to recall that sometime ago ALPA had 
a program to organize airline employes other than pilots. 
Is that still a part of the association’s program? 

A. ALPA doesn’t do any active organizing as such. 
We have an education and organization department which 
was set up for the purpose of doing edueational work for 
ALPA and at the same time to help other crafts and classes 
in the airline business set up their own representing organi- 
zations similar to ALPA. We think employes do a better 
job of representation if they represent themselves in their 
own groups—airline mechanics by airline mechanics, airline 
engineers by airline engineers. We help them get started 
and once they get their organization set up they’re on their 
own, outside of an affiliation of airline labor groups. 


Co-Pilot’s Emancipation 


Q. The President’s Emergency Board report on the 
American Airlines contract negotiations stressed that the first 
officer. is in fact a “forgotten man” and should be regarded 
more as a co-captain and this reflected in his wages. Has 
this been reflected in your recent wage negotiations? 

A. Yes, I think that one of the big things that 
emerged from this present series of negotiations was the 
emancipation of the co-pilots, so to speak. It is the first com- 
plete job evaluation for the co-pilot. He has now been placed 
in practically all of our contracts on the same type of pay 
system as the first pilot, with substantial adjustment in pay 
recognizing the new type of job. Most of the contracts have 
even taken out the reference to co-pilot. His bidding rights 
and working rules in the contract have all been written 
“pilot” now. The only place you find “co-pilot” mentioned 
in most contracts now is in the pay scales where there is a 
differential. 

. Could you give a few specific instances of how 
hange it did make—percentage or dollarwise? 

\. In many of the recently negotiated contracts, the 
co-pilo’ s compensation for flying a particular type of aircraft 
will » »roach 65% to 75% of the first pilot’s compensation 
ired with about 50% in earlier contracts. 
iny of the rules in the contracts have also been 
chang’ . For the first time, co-pilots have the same bidding 
right first pilots for all purposes—the right to bid for 
domi: (where you're going to live), to bid routes, to bid 
what raft they’re going to fly according to seniority, etc. 

Do you feel that the President’s Emergency Board 
tepor’ \ the American Airlines negotiations case dealt a 
fatal | w to the future of MID as proposed by ALPA? 

No. 

Which pilot contract formula—the TWA formula 
or th. -called Eastern formula—do you think is better for 
the | and why? 

4 The Eastern type formula is more of a recog- 
nit the problems attendant upon the introduction of 
faste raft than the TWA type formula. It recognizes for 
the f. time that pilots shouldn’t receive a decreasing rate 
of | or more work done. That’s the Eastern type 
form There has been a great deal of evolution in the 
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pilot pay from 1933 until the present time. I would say 
that the TWA type formula, represents the intermediate step 
to the Eastern type formula. The first step, of course, was 
in 1933 and then there were changes made in 1947 and 
the changes made in 1951. The TWA formula is a step 
changing it further, eliminating free miles and so forth. 
Then the Eastern type formula changes it one more step. 

Q. Do you feel that the Eastern formula has some 
of the benefits of the mileage increase determination (MID)? 

A. The Mileage Increase Determination formula 
would have decreased the number of hours a pilot could fly 
a month. The Eastern type formula does not put any re- 
striction on the number of hours a pilot can fly a month, 
other than that incorporated in the Federal law; that is, 85 
hours maximum per manth. 


The Airport Problem 


Q. One of the big news stories recently has been 
the closing of Newark Airport and the entire question of 
close-in airports. What is your opinion of the Newark-New 
York situation? 

A. Newark Airport compares favorably with many 
airports around the country. In some ways it is a better air- 
port than many others in operation. The disturbing part 
about the Newark situation is the demonstration that if 
there is enough public or political pressure on a particular 
issue, anything can happen regardless of the facts involved. 
What happened at Newark in the way of public hysteria 
could happen at a good many airports located close-in to 
cities. Newark is far from perfect. We have advocated longer 
runways and clearer approaches to airports for a long time 
and will continue to do so. However, closing Newark is no 
solution to the immediate problem. 

Q. Do you see any solution to the problem of close- 
in airports? 

A. Well, they build an airport out in the country, 
the people build houses around the airport and then they 
want to move the airport; but, yes, I do think there is a 
solution. In addition, many people demand airports close to 
the city. Our primary concern is for the maximum safety of 
operation. 

Areas around airports should be covered with a strict 
zoning law. If they don’t, there’s going to be television towers 
around the airport; they’re going to build smokestacks and 
other obstructions to navigation and people not accustomed 
to aircraft will continue to build homes around airports. 

Q. Woudn’t that be equivalent to buying up all the 
countryside? 

A. No. They can put in certain types of property 
around airports—low industrial buildings and so forth, but 
people are either going to have to learn to live without air 
transport or learn to live with it. We didn’t do away with 
busses. If you go back and read the history of the first loco- 
motives, they scared everybody half to death; frightened 
people’s cows, buffaloes, frightened Indians off the reserva- 
tion. The situation was the same with automobiles. 

Q. It would appear that in the case of television 
towers, for instances, you can account for disinterested 
persons, but how about the case of the new four to six story 
control towers going up. What is your attitude about having 
these buildings right on the airport? 

A. We are opposed to any obstacles to navigation in 
the vicinity of airports. To have safe operation into an airport 
that is going to be for the primary purpose of air transporta- 
tion, it cannot be cluttered up with tall towers and everything 
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else built on extremely close tolerances. It is possible to 
calculate that there is plenty of clearance around or over an 
obstacle as long as everything goes all right. But we worry 
about the instances when everything doesn’t go all right. 


Pilot Standards 


Q. Earlier this week an airline pilot, captain of his 
ship, died at the controls in flight. The co-pilot flew the 
aircraft back to base and landed it safely. This would appear 
to stress the importance of good physical examinations and 
high co-pilot qualifications, yet co-pilot requirements are 
rapidly being reduced. What is your, attitude on this? 

A. We have expressed our opposition many times 
to the fluctuating qualifications for airline pilots and the 
tendency on the part of the airlines not only to raise and 
lower qualifications for co-pilots, but to let their standards 
for all pilots vary from time to time until sometimes you 
wonder whether there is a standard. At the present time we 
are getting a new siege of training and re-training and re- 
training, screening and re-screening and re-screening, and 
regulation and re-regulation, until you wonder if the stand- 
ards go like a roller coaster. So far as initial employment 
standards go, we feel the standards should be maintained 
high. The airlines have seen fit to vary their standards accord- 
ing to supply and demand because it’s very expensive to train 
pilots. We feel the airlines made a very serious mistake back 
in 1946 and 1947 when they had a large supply of well 
trained and experienced pilots available and they furloughed 
them and permitted them to get away from the industry. 
We hope that mistake won’t be repeated. 

In the first place, it costs $75,000 to train a pilot up to 
where the airlines would consider him for employment— 
training by military standards and cost. Once the airline 
employs them, they spend additional money in this training. 
However, some of the airlines still pursue a hire and fire 
policy with pilots. Hire when you need them badly and as 
soon as you don’t need them, fire them. Consequently you 
get fluctuating standards. When you are able to employ 
pilots with good qualifications, educational background and 
high standards, then the airlines, as a matter of good 
economics, if necessary even with government support, should 
maintain these pilots in their employ. A pilot on the airline 
serves a dual function. He’s rendering service to his company 
and the traveling public and he is rendering a service to the 
Federal government in terms of his contribution to the na- 
tional defense reserve. 

We have 500 airline pilots flying in the Korean airlift 
at the present time. Practically all the airline pilots have 
come from the armed forces of the last war. They are 
recognized and counted as military reserve transport pilots. 
Still we let employment fluctuate through a hire and fire 
policy which in turn affects the standards. It is one of the 
problems the industry is going to have to defeat because it’s 
bad for the standards, bad for the morale of the industry, 
and I think it’s detrimental to the national defense interests 
of the airlines—that’s one of the reasons they receive a subsidy 
from the Federal government under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

Q. You indicated that airlines are reluctant to spend 
the money involved in letting pilots use equipment for 
training prior to their six months proficiency checks. Why 
=— the day to day flying of the airline pilot take care of 

is 





A. You are prohibited from practicing emergencies 
in flight with passengers; you can’t simulate emergency con- 


‘Airlines still pursue hire and fire policy with pilots’ 






ditions with a load of passengers in the aircraft; you wouldn't 
cut engines on take-off; you wouldn’t make three-engine 
or two-engine landings with a load of passengers in the air- 
plane. In many of the maneuvers in which the pilot is re- 
quired to be proficient he doesn’t get an opportunity to per- 
form or practice in his routine operation of the airline. 


Q. Under what conditions is he apt to get an oppor- 
tunity to practice that type of maneuver today? 

A. In ordinary line flying he may never get an 
opportunity to practice such things as steep turns, engine-out 
procedure, emergency fire, emergency descents—many of 
the things that he’s required to be competent in and which 
he’s required to demonstrate competency in every six months, 

Q. Isn’t it true that the airlines have training pro- 
grams which go into that specific type of thing at periodic 
intervals? 

A. We are concerned about the increasing use, by 
some of the airlines, of this six months competency check 
as a so-called screening program. That was never the inten- 
tion of the check in the first place. The intention was for a 
pilot to demonstrate whether he came within the standards 
of competency set up by the Civil Aeronautics Board. If he 
doesn’t come within the standards, then training is to be 
provided, either before or after the check, on those maneuvers 
in which he may have become somewhat stale. If a man has 
once demonstrated that he’s a competent pilot of good judg- 
ment he doesn’t suddenly lose that competency. He may 
have lost some practice on some maneuvers and it’s the 
responsibility of the airline to give him an opportunity to 
maintain his standards of competency. This is one of the 
only professions where you have to maintain your original 
standards. If you took a doctor and ran him through his 
original medical exams every six months he’d have a hell of 
a time and so would a lawyer or any other professional man. 
But a pilot has to do it. The airlines are not only saying 
“do it,” but “do it without any training.” We’re becoming 
increasingly concerned with the attitude of government 
agencies and some of the airlines to view this six months 
check as a so-called screening program. We don’t think it’s 
a practical approach to good airline operation. 


Training Philosophy 





Q. Do you feel that flight simulators, such as Pan 
American’s Curtiss-Wright simulator for the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, could help in handling this training and also mini- 
mize the effect of low co-pilot standards in the airlines today? 

A. The reports we have had and the experience of 
the pilots, with the Dehmel trainer have been quite favorable. 
They indicate that the trainer may in many ways supplement 
the pilot training program with that aircraft. They are able 
to duplicate many of the emergency and training situations. 
In some ways they can do better than the airplane itself. The 
thing has received quite favorable acceptance from Pan 
American pilots. 

Q. Do you feel that the airlines are taking sufficient 
recognition of this? There appear to be no orders for 
simulators for other aircraft or by other airlines. Do you 
feel this might be a sign of failure on the airlines’ part to 
adopt a proven piece of training and safety equipment: 

A. To some extent, yes. We haven’t seen any pat 
ticular effort on the part of the airlines to modernize oF 
adapt their training programs. Pan American has introduced 
this Dehmel trainer but we haven’t seen any indications on 
the part of any other airlines to purchase one or adopt the 
use of trainers. 
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Here’s just about the newest and hottest thing in aircraft heating: 600,000 Btu/hour 
- Janitrol combustion heaters in wing tip pods on the Douglas C-124A. Four of these 
units, and a 200,000 Btu/hour unit total 2.6 million Btu/hour—handle all anti-icing 
requirements as well as flight deck and cabin heat—increase capacity by 900,000 Btu/hour 
over that of the 12-unit Janitrol installation employed on the early version of this giant 
- - » Operational performance is improved: heaters are located at the tip of the wing 
where highest temperatures are required and the plane’s service ceiling is upped 1,300 
feet by the favorable end plate effect of the pods. This is another good example of 
Janitrol’s long combustion engineering experience successfully teamed up with aircraft 
builders to “raise the ceiling” and “extend the range” of aircraft heater performance 
. . . The earlier in the design stage you call in your Janitrol representative on your 
heating problems—the better. 
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Aircraft Testing 





Q. ALPA has made a number of attempts to get 
government regulations requiring longer break-in periods, 
or de-bugging periods, for new types of aircraft prior to 
scheduled passenger use. Have there been any new develop- 
ments on that or would you care to comment generally? 


A. I don’t know of any particularly new develop- 
ments outside of the fact that it seems to be recognized that 
with the introduction of turbo-prop or turbo-jet aircraft 
there’s going to have to be a rather extensive period of in- 
service testing of those aircraft. We think this should be done 
with all new or modified aircraft, that they should be kept 
at least 1000 hours ahead of the fleet. We think that the 
in-service bugs that turn up in airline operation will only 
turn up in actual airline operation—conditions of high utiliza- 
tion, using the airports we have, navigational facilities, the 
weather we fly in, and so forth. 

To some extent this prototype testing bill before Con- 
gress is a practical approach to the adaptation of revised or 
modified aircraft to our present regulations, navigation and 
communications facilities, and so forth. To that extent I 
think that the appropriations which have been requested by 
the Prototype Committee from Congress for $1,620,000 for 
the in-service testing, so to speak, of jet airplanes, is a very 
practical measure and it should be passed. 


Flight Engineers 





Q. At one time there appeared to be a major differ- 
ence of opinion among the airline pilots about the advisability 
of carrying flight engineers, particularly on the DC-6 or 
similar aircraft without flight engineer panels. What's the 
current attitude of ALPA on this issue? 


A. We think that flight engineers should be carried 
on any complex aircraft. We think, however, that the flight 
engineer performs his work most efficiently when provided 
with a flight engineer’s panel and that any such aircraft 
constructed in the future should have a flight engineer’s 
station and panel for most efficient and economical operation. 
I don’t think there’s too much argument in the industry 
any more about the value of the flight engineer on the air- 
plane. 


Airline Mergers 





Q. There are a number of mergers pending in the 
airline industry. Do you believe that such mergers will have 
any effect on pilot employment? 


A. That depends on the individual merger. The only 
way you can evaluate this present series of mergers is to take 
them one at a time. Some of them seem to have beneficial 
results from the standpoint of increased service to the public, 
with the possibility of generating additional traffic and 
thereby increasing pilot employment. Some of these mergers, 
I think, are in the nature of survival mergers—companies 
individually weak which, when roped together, will make 
fairly strong airlines and do a better job developing traffic 
in a particular trade area. If it’s a good merger and develops 
more traffic in a particular area they'll employ more pilots. 
However, we think that ample protection should be made 
for employes where such mergers are approved by the CAB. 
Since individual employee dislocations and adverse effects 
often result even from a favorable merger. 


‘,.. there should be a single standard of safety’ 





Q. Would you care to comment on some of those 
which are under consideration which are apparently not 
advisable from your own standpoint, where it doesn’t appear 
to produce these benefits? 


A. Well, this group you are speaking about—North- 
west-Capital, Colonial-National, Braniff-Mid-Continent, Em- 
pire-West Coast and possibly Southwest-Bonanza—most of 
these mergers seem economically to have some basis for in- 
creased efficiency and possibly better development of certain 
trade areas. When you link a transcontinental international 
operator like Northwest, and Capital, you are giving Capital 
an opportunity, for the first time, to carry the people some 
place. They carry a large number of passengers but they 
don’t take them anywhere. NWA doesn’t carry as many pas- 
sengers but they carry each passenger quite a bit further on 
the average. You give Capital’s passengers a chance to go 
some place and give Capital a chance to take Northwest's 
passengers to where they’re going in the east. There are 
many advantages from a purely economic viewpoint. 


Safety Standards 





Q. Does ALPA have any feeling on this business of 
aging pilots and related medical examination points? In the 
American case, the medical exams seemed to be a basic point. 
At present there are a good many pilots in their fifties. What 
standards will be used? Is there a need for a change in the 
medical examination? 


A. I think we have very rigid standards currently 
established. They are the most rigid for any profession by 
and large. With a rigid six months physical examination and 
a competency check every six months, in addition to all the 
other regulations, route checks and every other check that a 
pilot is subjected to, he is under constant surveillance. With 
that amount of checking, I think the problem is adequately 
provided for. 


Q. It has been reported that ALPA is shifting its 
attitude on the establishment of a lower set of operating 
standards for all-cargo operation. The industry has suggested 
a standard which would permit cargo aircraft to operate 
at 5% higher gross weight than passenger-carrying equiva- 
lents. What is ALPA’s current attitude on this matter? 

A. ALPA is opposed to any dual standards of salety. 
We think there should be a single standard of safety for 
all aircraft operations. 


Q. Isn’t it true that extra pay for night flying or 
terrain flying is strictly an indication of the existence of sore 
than one level of safety? 


A. Not necessarily. 

Q. What is the extra pay for? 

A. What do you get extra pay for when you » ork 
in a plant at night? 

Q. The night pay of plants is nowhere equiv. ent 
percentage-wise. 

A. Well, we may get a little more pay for flyin 2t 
night than the man who works in a plant at night gets. >ut 
we get a little more pay for flying airplanes than the | 1an 


who works in a plant. I think there’s an additional strai’ on 
the pilot. Certainly it’s worth more to fly at night ‘an 
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The Grumman Guardian is 
produced in the two versions 
shown, the AF-2W and the 
AF-2S — one for searching 
out enemy submarines, the 
other for destroying them. 


GRUMMAN’S 
















“TEAMS UP” / WITH GRUMMAN TO PROVIDE 





CABIN TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Through close cooperation with the designers and builders of the Grumman 
Guardian, Barber-Colman engineers developed for this aircraft a cabin temperature 
control system that is outstanding in performance, light weight, and reliability under 
all flight conditions. 


POSITIVE, ALWAYS-RELIABLE HEATER CYCLING SYSTEM 








A 
The heart of the Barber-Colman temperature control system is a resistance bridge 
containing temperature-sensitive thermistors and a Micropositioner* polarized 
relay for energizing the cycling relay that governs the heater circuits. The bridge 
GHT-WEIGHT ae age senses ere temperature, heater temperature, and outside temperature 
— then automatically adjusts the heater cyclin 
CONTROLS sites | oe 
frequency to maintain the cabin at desired 
Equ nent as used in the Grum- comfort conditions. Thus the Grumman BARBER - COLMAN 
ma di i : 5 - 
7 madsen weighs culy 3 tbe. “Hunter-Killer Team” is assured of con- 
or all the control instru- for Any Contre! R 
— ncluding Cabin Selector tinuous, automatic, accurate team-work by the y equiremeat 
it, Cabin Sensing Element, . : - 
Oo Ambient Sensing Ele- Barber-Colman temperature control equip- a Off ower 
m<\ ‘leater Discharge Element, ment, to protect the pilots from blasts of eer-dacunra 
D ligh Limit Thermostat, k ch k True Proportioning 
and the Comerol Box. heat or cold that could make their vital wor Gast 


ONLY 3 the, 7 on.,/ 


more difficult. There are many outstanding and 


* Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. distinctive control systems avail- 
able by suitable combinations 








BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 1210 Rock St., Rockford, il. designed for the conditions of 


of the versatile line of efficient 
Barber-Colman equipment, each 





Representatives in Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, Baltimore, Newark, Montreal 


specific application. 

















‘... CAA... let's have lights no matter what kind 


it is to fly in the daytime, just from the physical standpoint. 
Q. Then you are against this five percent increase? 


A. Absolutely. We are skeptical in some ways of 
the standards being applied to passenger operations at the 
present time and if they add another five percent to them 
you're stretching things too far. 

Q. You indicate you are skeptical of some of the 
present standards, Are there any in particular? 

A. We have been very anxious to have humidity 
accountability incorporated into the transport category re- 
quirements for some time. We feel that under conditions of 
high temperature and high humidity the present standards 
don’t hold up. If another 5% is added on top of the present 
weights during a take-off on a hot, humid day, the perform- 
ance required by present standards may not be met. 


Some DC-4’s operate at 73,000 lbs. maximum gross 
weight at the present time. Add 5% to that, that’s another 
3,500 lbs., and visualize yourself taking off from Chicago 
airport in a 95-degree temperature and high humidity with 
76,500 Ibs, on the airplane. That’s the practical way the pilot 
looks at it. He says, look, I’m flying this thing at 73,000 lbs. 
now. I know what’s happening to me on take-off on a hot 
day. If you add another 3,500 lbs. and still ask me to take 
it off this runway, I don’t want to do it. 

Q. Do you feel that ALPA will go along with cur- 
rent proposals to start operating all-cargo flights with lower 
minimums than now approved for passenger operations? 

A. No. The same thing applies. We maintain there 
should be a single standard of safety. There’s a crew in 
front of that airplane no matter what you're hauling in the 
back. What’s a safe operation is a safe operation and there 
are no two standards of safety, unless you say there’s a 
calculated risk and you’re going to expose a crew in one 
aircraft, and people on the ground, to a different set of 
circumstances because they happen to be carrying cargo in 
the back end rather than people. You have to have the same 
responsibility for people on the ground too. 


Airlines and National Defense 





Q. You recently made a trip to the Pacific and Korea. 
Would you care to make any comment on the trip? 


A. We went out at the invitation of MATS to survey 
the commercial airline phase of the Korean airlift operation. 
We were impressed with the coordination between MATS 
and the commercial airlines in providing the airlift. They’ve 
worked out a pretty neatly integrated program with MATS 
providing much of the basic facilities such as cargo control, 
in many cases traffic control, loading and unloading, and so 
forth. The airlines furnish crews, aircraft, dispatch and op- 
erational control. 


it demonstrates to a large extent the value of the com- 
mercial airlines as a military air transport reserve, no matter 
where we have to do it. With the present world situation 
we might have to set up an airlift operation almost over- 
night to practically any place in the world. It may be a small 
or a large one. I think that this type of coordination and 
sufficient planning in advance, coordinating all elements— 
the MATS set-up, the commercial airlines themselves, equip- 
ment, the trained pilots, contracts set up all ready to go, and 
all aspects of the operation mobilized—is very valuable. 

I think that in the present operation the commercial 
airlines, in cooperation with MATS, were moving materiel 
to Tokyo six days after the initial request was made and have 


been operating continually ever since for about a year and 
a half. They have moved a lot of strategic materials, a lot 
of wounded men, and on the whole it has proven to be an 
economical operation. 


Flight Aids 


Q. What do you feel are the most immediate re- 
quirements in the way of traffic control and navigation? 

A. That is a very broad question. We are par 
ticipating at Washington National, on an experimental basis, 
in the development of radar traffic control. It may, to some 
extent, be the answer to extended delays and also may help 
the currently critical problem of operation in marginal VFR 
weather which is becoming a more critical problem all the 
time particularly around a congested airport. 

It is possible that something will have to be done about 
the increased traffic problem by spacing of flights. For public 
traveling habits we're still operating most of our flights dur 
ing certain hours of the day; that accounts in part for traffic 
conditions. However, interline connections are a problem. 

It is possible that something may be done about the 
trafic problem by spacing of flights. For some reason or 
another we’re still operating all our flights the same hours 
of the day; that accounts in part for traffic conditions. 

The development of a common system may be the 
answer, but I don’t know if it’s the answer yet or not. 
We are not completely convinced that radar traffic control 
is the answer. The Washington National Airport operation 
is one way to ease into it and take a look at it. Theyte 
getting some pretty good results there. We've had some te 
sults that weren’t too good on other airports. 

Q. ALPA has proposed its own approach light com 
figuration. It has one trial installation as I remember. The 
installation was made after the CAA and the Munitions 
Board had accepted the slope line system as being a national 
standard. In the course of all this confusion the CAA started 
to install left row ladder systems which apparently didn't 
meet either your requirements or theirs for a center row. 
What’s your attitude on putting in a lighting system which 
doesn’t meet your standard or CAA’s standard or, for that 
matter, anyone’s standard? 

A. Evidently the CAA’s philosophy is lights, no 
matter what kind, let’s have lights, and to some extent we 
agree with the urgency. Let’s get some approach lights be 
cause we need them badly, but at the same time I think we 
need the right kind of approach lights and the primary users 
of approach lights at commercial fields are going to be aif 
line pilots. Pilots have endorsed the ALPA approach light 
system which we think is the most practical system ‘or daj 
in and day out operation with low minimums. We ‘hink + 
standard should be determined. The international! Ai: Trans 
port Association has adopted the ALPA system. A si andar 
should be determined on, which we think should be th 
ALPA standard, and they ought to be installed just as [a8 
as possible. 

Q. Do you see any legitimate reason why th: CAA 
should be installing the system they are installing ‘oday' 
Is there any group pushing it? 

A. I don’t know anyone who has endorsed 
1ow ladder system at the present time. I think they bh» e jus 
taken a stop-gap measure and the philosophy of le: hav 
lights while the thing is being thrashed out. But t. res? 
certain amount of duplication and I suppose a certain . noum 
of unnecessary expense. 
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$50 million net looks big, but profit percentage is 


shrinking as preliminary estimates show expenses up. 


By Eric BraMLey 


i trafic totals were posted 
in 1951 by the U. S. domestic, local 
service, international, and cargo airlines, 
but the warning signs are up as far as 
the rising cost of doing business is 
concerned. 

Preliminary Air Transport Associa- 


tion figures (subject to later adjust- 
ment) show: 

A $50 million net profit a‘ter taxes 
and a $104,650,000 net operating in- 
come may have been made by the 16 
domestic trunk lines in 1951, but per- 
cent gains in operating expenses are 
drawing closer to similar gains in 
operating revenues. ATA sources say 





16 Domestic Trunk Airlines 


Traffic 


Revenue passengers 
Passenger-miles (000) 
Mail ton-miles 
Express ton-miles 
Freight ton-miles 
Excess baggage ton-miles 


Total revenue ton-miles, scheduled services 951,475,202 


Non-scheduled pass.-miles 
Non-scheduled ton-miles 


Total revenue ton-miles .............. 


Operating Revenues 


Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
Freight 
Excess baggage 
All other 





Total operating revenue .............. 


Operating Expenses ....................... 





Net Operating Income ................... 





i 














18 Local Service Airlines 


(Not 
Traffic 


Revenue passengers 
Passenger-miles (000) 
Mail tommiles 
Express ton-miles 
Freight ton-miles 
Excess baggage ton-miles 


Total revenue ton-miles, scheduled services 


Non-scheduled ton-miles 


Total revenue ton-miles .............. 


Operating Revenues 


Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
Freight 
Excess baggage 
All other 





Total operating revenue ..... o6se0e 


Operating Expenses....................... 
Net Operating Income ................... 








including helicopter Operators) 














1950 1951 % Change 
Ps 15,978,172 20,531,951 plus 28.50% 
- 7,766,008 10,223,314 Plus 31.64% 
“s 46,314,753 68,575,274 plus 48.06% 
be 36,538,183 40,280,427 plus 10.24% 
-. 112,860,631 100,576,754 minus 10.89% 
es 8,203,211 9,855,730 plus 20.14% 
1,198,672,326 plus 25.98% 
-- 100,902,000 106,500,000 plus 5.55% 
oh 11,781,830 11,300,000 minus 4.09% 
.. 963,257,032 1,209,972,326 plus 25.61% 
.. $430,098,393 568,424,275 plus 32.16% 
oe 46,311,376 38,960,561 minus 15.87% 
7 12,568,908 15,144,677 plus 20.49% 
ne 21,697,745 21,030,914 minus 3.07% 
- 4,930,427 5,913,438 plus 19.94% 
— 8,501,761 9,074,041 plus 6.73% 
.. 524,108,611 659,210,000 plus 25.78% 
461,537,980 554,560,000 plus 20.15% 
62,570,631 104,650,000 plus 67.25% 
31,708,832 50,000,000 plus 57.68% 
1950 1951 “> Change 
968,874 1,493,198 plus 54.12% 
188,749 295,436 plus 56.52% 
565,718 794,283 plus 40.40% 
os 622,819 920,897 plus 47.86% 
695,844 919,131 plus 32.09% 
117,596 177,742 plus 51.15% 
20,243,951 31,356,053 plus 54.89% 
1,110,193 1,694,000 plus 52.59% 
21,354,147 33,050,053 plus 54.77% 
$10,302,859 16,136,618 plus 56.62% 
os 16,384,321 17,747,971 plus 8.32% 
ee 230,199 368,780 plus 60.20% 
oe 211,847 307,057 plus 44.94% 
60,033 91,307 plus 52.09% 
590,708 623,499 plus 5.55% 
27,892,847 35,275,2322 plus 26.46% 
27,316,743 35,100,813 plus 28.50% 
576,104 174,419? 


1 Total includes other transportation and incidental revenues not specified in table 


and totaling $117,593 in 1950. 
3 Includes no esti 





te of incidental operating and other transportation revenues. 








Operations in ‘51: High Profits, but Rising Costs | 


that rising costs were particularly 
apparent in the last part of 1951, with 
expense per revenue ton-mile rising 
from 46.9c in October to 50.5¢ in No. 
vember. The $50 million net was esti- 
mated by assuming that interest pay. 
ments on long-term debt plus non- 
operating income approximate those 
figures in 1950, and that Federal in- 
come tax rate will be about 50.75% for 
1951. 
One Down 

Local service lines showed a sharp 
drop in net operating income, although 
their traffic was up substantially in all 
categories. Although presently avail 
able income figures for 1950 and 195] 
are not exactly comparable (see table), 
it seems certain that operating expenses 
outgained revenue. 

Operating income of 11 U. S. inter- 
national and overseas lines was up from 
$11,829,299 in 1950 to $19,173,782 in 
1951. Revenues were up 9.29%, e& 
penses 6.48%. 

The ATA figures in the above cate- 
gories include estimates for the last 
one or two months of 1951. 

Traffic-wise the domestic trunks 
carried 20,531,951 passengers last year, 
gaining 28.5% over the 15,978,172 
hauled in 1950. Passenger-miles gained 
31.6% to 10,223,314,000. 

Largest domestic traffic increase was 
in mail ton-miles which were up 
40.06%, although mail revenue showed 
a drop of 15.87%. 

Only domestic traffic decline was 
in freight ton-miles, down 10.89% to 
100,576,754. The decline, according t 
researchers, is probably due to several 
reasons: planes diverted to military 
duty, planes transferred to passenger 
schedules, and freight business taken 
over by the all-cargo lines. 

Freight Gain 

Local service lines showed big in- 
creases in all classes of traffic. Revenue 
passengers increased 54.12% from 
968,874 in 1950 to 1,493,198 in 1951 
passenger-miles jumped 56.52% from 
188,749,000 to 295,436,000, while pas 
senger revenues were up 56.62% from 
$10,302,859 to $16,136,618. 

Local service operating revenues 
were $35,275,232, up 26.46%, with ¢x 
penses of $35,100,813, up 28.5%, giving 
net operating income of $174,419 a,ains 
$576,104 in 1950. However, as pointed 
out in the table, these figures may no 
be exactly comparable because in 
clusion of incidental revenues in ont 
case and their exclusion in the over. 

Statistics for the certificated carge 
carriers are incomplete, because dati 
were available only for the first thret 
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quarters of the year, and because U. S. 
Airlines had not reported its traffic 
since last May. 

Using what information was avail- 
able, and with the qualifications noted 
in the table, ATA estimated a 43.53% 
gain in freight ton-miles, with 1951 op- 
erating revenues of $17,175,586 against 
expenses of $14,291,430. 


UAL Offers $22.4 Million 
in New Preferred Stock 


New stock offering to raise almost 
$22,400,000 toward payment of $47,- 
158,000 worth of new equipment dur- 


ing 1952 and 1953 is being made by 


United Air Lines. 

Offering consists of approximately 
224,000 shares of cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock, $100 par value, 
which are being made available to UAL 
common shareholders at the rate of one 
share for each 11 shares of common. 
Subscription rights expire Apr. 2. Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. heads the under- 
writing group. 

SEC registration statement listed 
UAL’s 1951 net profit at $8,563,097 
against $6,429,723 in 1950. 


UAL has outstanding 2,383,363 
shares of common, 19,334 shares of 
444% cumulative preferred stock, $8,- 
400,000 of 2% term bank loans, $11,- 
088,000 of 34%% Series A debentures 
due 1967, $10 million of 344% Series 
B due 1967. It also has a standby credit 
of $16 million good until July 1, 1952. 


ICAO to Discuss Modified 
Convention Provisions 


Absolute liability of the aircraft 
operator for damage caused to third 
Parties on the surface, but with the 
Maximum amount limited to $663,360, 
is provided for in a proposed convention 
on damage to be discussed by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization in 
Rome starting Sept. 9, 1952. 


_The modified convention provisions, 
designe! to replace the Rome Conven- 
tion of |''33, would provide compulsory 
recogni of foreign judgments on a 
multilateral basis. 


Law suits could only be brought in 
the cour's of the country where the dam- 
age occuired, but a judgment rendered 
in the courts of one nation would be 
capable of execution in any other state 
which ; party to the convention. State 
may also require that operators of for- 
“ign aircraft cover potential liability 


with insurance or other acceptable 
Security 
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11 International 


Traffic 


Revenue passengers 
Passenger-miles (000) 
Mail ton-miles letter 
Parcel post ton-miles 
Foreign mail ton-miles .. 
Express ton-miles 
Freight ton-miles 

Excess baggage ton-miles 


Total revenue ton-miles,scheduled services 319,548,87 


Non-scheduled pass.-miles 
Non-scheduled ton-miles 


Total revenue ton-miles 


Operating Revenues 





Passenger 

U. S. mail 
Foreign mail 
Express 
Freight 

Excess baggage 
All other 


Total operating revenue .. 


Operating Expenses 





Net Operating Income 





and Overseas Airlines 


1950 


1,673,891 
2,205,552 
19,658,704) 
1,529,386) 
5,029,804 
44,467,545) 
16,049,809) 


1951 “> Change 


2,030,766 plus 21.32% 
2,552,329 plus 15.72% 
22,130,497 4.44% 


4,987,133 minus 0.85% 
868) 
30,658 plus 15.58% 








plus 


45,547,733) 


4,799,445 


73,812,000 
13,743,935 


333,292,812 
$160,575,686 


55,689,069 
10,890,402 


15,769,930) 
5,880,342 | 


3,237,437 
7,970,404 


260,013,772 


248,184,473 


11,829,299 


5,854,240 


364,534,193 


36,673,000 
6,019,914 


370,554,107 


182,260,245 
54,241,276 
10,161,881 

4,948,266) 
19,722,825 | 
3,291,619 
9,546,016 


284,172,128 


264,256,931 


19,173,782 


plus 22.21% 


plus 14.08% 


minus 50.31% 
minus 56.20% 


plus 11.18% 


plus 13.50% 
minus 2.60% 
minus 6.69% 

plus 13.95% 


plus 1.67% 
plus 19.77% 


plus 9.29% 


plus 6.48% 


plus 62.09% 


Note: Express and freight percentage increases are combined because some of the 
carriers do not separate the two classes of traffic in their reports 


Certificated Cargo Carriers 


Freight ton-miles 

scheduled and non-scheduled 
Freight revenues ........... 
Other transportation revenue 
Incidental revenue : 


Total operating revenue . 
Total operating expense 


1950 


71,415,460 
$10,664,371 
12,483 
1,683,314 
12,360,169 
10,790,306 


1951 


102,506,214 

$14,717,970 

not available 
2,457,616 


‘ 


~ Change 
plus 43.53% 


plus 38.01% 


plus 46.00% 





17,175,586 
14,291,430 


plus 38.96% 
plus 32.45% 


Note: 1950 data is from CAB reports. For 1951 actual data are available for first three 
quarters; fourth quarter was estimated on basis of trends shown in first three quarters as 
against same 1950 quarters. No data have been available for U. S. Airlines since May, 
1951; that line has been excluded from traffic and revenue figures since that month. 
For last quarter of 1951 it has been assumed that traffic was about 15% over same 1950 
quarter, after taking U. S. Airlines out of the figures for the last quarter of 1950. 





DEICING TESTS on the Northrop Scor- 
pion’s windshield were part of a series of 
cold weather operations tests conducted in 
the U. S. Air Force’s “climatic hangar” at 
Eglin Air Force Base prior to evaluation 
tests at an undisclosed Alaskan base. These 
two photos were taken within a short time 


of each other, and show the effectiveness 
of the thermal deicing. The F-89 Scorpion 
powered by two Allison J-35-A-21 turbo- 
afterburners, 


jets with 


grosses 


pounds, carries six 20-mm cannon, and 


operates in the 600 mph range, with a 


combat radius of about 500 miles. 
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How Freight Rates, Wholesale Prices, Rose 
(Base Year 1946—100) 
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Rates: Railroad—Class I railroad freight rates 
Truck—Intercity common and contract carrier, per revenue ton-mile 
Air freight—Common carrier average return per revenue ton-mile 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (Index of Wholesale Prices); Interstate Commerce 


Commission; Civil Aeronautics Board 


What's Behind Air Freight Rate Rise 


Air freight costs have been stable for five years; 


now runaway costs are upsetting the balance. 


EHIND announcements of the na- 

tion’s largest air freight carriers 
that they are increasing their rates 
effective Apr. 15, if CAB approves, is 
a story of costs that are rising faster 
than trafic volume. 

Seven lines are now on record with 
proposed increases— Slick Airways, 
American Airlines, The Flying Tiger 
Line, United Air Lines, Braniff Air- 
ways, Capital Airlines, and Northwest 
Airlines. 


Average Increase 10°/, 


The move was started by Slick, and 
that carrier’s experience is a good ex- 
ample of what is faced by the others. 
How costs have hit Slick can be seen 
from the fact that as of a recent month: 

* Wage rate values were increased 
at the rate of $52,000 a month. This 
includes no increase in employment. 

* Gasoline, up $12,000 per month. 

* Spare parts jumped $2,500 per 
month. 
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* Rents increased $3,000 per month. 

* It all adds up to a total annual 
increase of $834,000. 

With an average 10% 
boosting its return per ton-mile from 
14.4c to 15.84c, Slick hopes for a 1952 
net income before taxes of $1,200,000. 


increase 


It expects to carry at least 81,000,- 
000 ton-miles of traffic this year (against 
67,890,612, including charter, in 1951) 


with gross freight revenues of over 
$12,000,000. Its income before taxes, 
therefore, will be about 10% of total 


sales. 

Slick’s proposal is to increase the 
rate per pound for shipments under 
100 Ibs. by 25%, while the 100-Ib. rate 
takes a 10% boost. Although the small 
package rate (under 100 lbs.) is given 
the stiffest increase, ii is not that kind 
of traffic that makes up the bulk of 
Slick’s business. In 1951 common car- 
rier operations, Slick’s average ship- 
ment weight was 330 lbs., and average 
haul was 1,100 miles. 





Another way to look at the pro 
posed increase is to compare the boost 
in each category with the amount of 
trafic moved by Slick in each category: 


Proposed Traffic per 

Type of Rate Increase Category 
Premium 30% 2-3% 
ee - 25% 10% 
DE usciiesbene ° 10% 75° 
Directional specific .. 12% 13% 


Rate proposals for mid-April of the 
other carriers named above vary some- 
what in their application, but will 
probably average out around 10%. 

Air freight rates have almost main- 
tained a status quo since CAB’s 1948 
decision in the Air Freight Rate Case, 
which established minimums of 1l6c a 
ton-mile for general commodity ship 
ments and 13c for specific commodity 
shipments. 


Rail Rates Skyrocket 


Although CAB’s setting of a floor 
for rates did not prohibit higher tariffs, 
the majority of the airlines maintained 
their rates at the base level, except for 
trafic moving between non-competitive 
points, where a higher level has been 
in effect. 

In the past five years, air freight 
rates have been very stable compared 
with surface transportation rates, par- 
ticularly those of Class I railroads, which 
have skyrocketed even beyond the con- 
stantly-rising wholesale price index (see 
table). 

Also, there is every indication that 
Class I rail rates will go up further in 
1952. The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission granted the rails a 6.6% gen 
eral increase in August, 1951], in re 
sponse to a request for a 15% raise 
The railroads have now renewed their 
request for the balance of the 15% 


Pan Am Meeting Held 


Establishment of uniform methods 
and procedures in message handling on 
its 8,500,000 radio and telegraphic mes- 
sages in Latin America was the subject 
of the second annual operational « 
munications conference of Pan Am« 
can World Airways held in Miami late 
last month. 

The meeting, attended by top c 
munications officials of Pan Ameri 
Airways and its principal afhliates 
Latin America, also included a < 
cussion of the recently completed rem 
radio receiving and control station 
Gramacho, Brazil, near Rio de Janer‘o. 
Gramacho provides air-ground = rac'10 
telephone communications for flights 0! 
PAA and Panair do Brazil, as well «s 
two-way communications with San'o 
Dumont Airport in Rio. The $120,000 
station has a staff of 50 employes. 
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Saving Ground Time in Mid-air... 
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CAA stresses appropriations for program would 


be of value to defense, as well as civil flying. 


By Ricuarp G. Futver 


ACED by a chronic lack of funds 

threatening to starve to death the 
Federal aid-airport program, CAA has 
submitted to the Department of Com- 
merce a request for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $25,000,000. 

If the request is finally approved, 
the funds will be used in fiscal 1952 in 
an effort to meet at least part of CAA’s 
responsibility for sharing the cost of 
urgently needed new airport construc- 
tion and improvement projects. The re- 
quest is next scheduled for review by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

CAA has allocated or spent all its 
airport-aid funds for fiscal 1952, and 
now no money remains to meet the 
Federal share of 291 airport projects for 
which the local sponsors now have on 
hand their share, ready and awaiting 
availability of Federal funds. 


Projects Deferred 


Urgency of the need is underscored 
by a fear based upon past experience 
that if the local funds are not matched 
soon, they may be diverted to other 
civic or state needs. When no Federal 
funds are available, policy has been to 
defer projects until the next fiscal year 
in the hope that new appropriations 
would permit work to begin. Some 
projects have been deferred so long, 
however, that there is some doubt that 
all the local money earmarked for air- 


port projects will remain available for 
that purpose. Meanwhile, work urgently 
needed in the interest of over-all U. S. 
civil aviation continues to be deferred 
year after year. 


Defense Aid, Too 


Request for the supplemental ap- 
propriation comes after a period of study 
of facts on proposed airport projects 
submitted in detailed letters by the local 
sponsors. These letters, written at the 
request of CAA’s regional offices, con- 
tain definitive information on plans and 
availability of local funds. 

The survey shows that: 

® The 291 airport projects require 
$53,684,000 of counterpart Federal 
money in fiscal 1952. 

® For fiscal 1953, local funds are 
now ready which require $26,813,000 
in Federal funds. 

® For fiscal 1954, currently avail- 
able local funds must be matched by 
$23,384,000 of Federal money. 

The $25,000,000 request currently 
being made is the result of a judicious 
paring of the amounts needed. 

CAA spokesmen have emphasized 
that the new construction and improve- 
ment proposals, while primarily planned 
to contribute substantially to the wel- 
fare of civil aviation, can also be con- 
sidered as construction for national  de- 
fense. They point out that though the 
value of civil aviation’s potential as a 
weapon of war is frequently under- 





Waiting for Federal Funds 


Following is a list of some of the airports and local funds now avail- 
able for new construction and improvement projects. These communities 
are awaiting the allocation of Federal counterpart money. 


Phoenix, Ariz. (Sky Harbor Airport) 


Denver, Col. (Stapleton Airfield) 


Miami, Fla. (Miami International Airport) 
Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta Municipal Airport) 


Chicago, Ill. (O’Hare Field) 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. (Baer Field) 


Kansas City, Kans. (Fairfax Airport) 
Covington, Ky. (Greater Cincinnati Airport) 
Lexington, Ky. (Blue Grass Airport) 
Shreveport, La. (Shreveport Municipal Airport) 
Boston, Mass. (Logan International Airport) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (Will Rogers Airport) 


Jackson, Tenn. (McKellar Airport) 


Ft. Worth, Tex. (Ft. Worth International Airport) 


Cincinnati, O. (Blue Ash Airport) 


Cleveland, O. (Cleveland Municipal Airport) 
Columbus, O. (Port Columbus Airport) 


Madison, Wis. (Truax Field) 


$ 744,800 
$ 366,750 
$ 781,336 
$ 500,000 
$2,325,000 

8,750 
41,000 
25,000 

7,500 
82,273 
665,000 
158,142 
50,000 
$1,090,797 
$ 250,000 
$5,000,000 
$ 760,000 
$ 36,250 
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CAA Can't Match Local Aid-to-Airport Funds 


estimated during peacetime, World War 
II showed that the sum total of U. §, 
civil aviation comprised a large propor- 
tion of the nation’s available wartime 
air power. Proposed airport improve- 
ments, it is felt, will contribute much 
to the nation’s aviation preparedness 
program. 

Improvement proposals for which 
the appropriation is requested have been 
thoroughly screened, and only basically 
necessary projects are to be undertaken 
if the request is approved, according to 
the CAA. Most of the work is to be 
done at  high-density-traffic airports, 
small airports being considered only in 
exceptional cases. Construction of new 
terminal buildings, for instance, is not 
to be included in the proposed program 
if present facilities approach being ade- 
quate. 

When the Federal aid-airport pro- 
gram was initiated in 1946, Congress 
authorized $520,000,000 to be spent by 
the CAA over a_ seven-year period, 
though the program has now been ex- 
tended through 1958. Less than half the 
authorized money has been appropriated. 


Congress Uncertain 


Appropriations have been as follows: 


Fiscal 1947 $ 45,000,000 


1948 $ 32,500,000 
1949 $ 40,000,000 
1950 $ 39,500,000 
1951 $ 22,000,000 
1952 $ 16,000,000 

$195,000,000 


Steady decline in amount of funds 
appropriated indicates that the advent 
of the Korean war and the ensuing re- 
armament program may have effected 
the Congressional attitude toward the 
importance of airport improvement as 
a national defense measure. Some ob 
servers are of the opinion that, while 
Congress is aware of the key part played 
by improved airport facilities in national 
defense, individual members of Con 
gress are not certain their constituents 
agree. 

CAA spokesmen point out that an 
adequate airport improvement program 
was stalled in the early postwar years 
by the high priority for construction 
materials accorded the national housing 
program. Now, the program is being 
slowed down by defense spending which 
has made many Congressmen economy: 
minded about all domestic expenditures 
except those demonstrably connected 
with the military. 

Typical of the airport work the 
nation needs is the new construction 
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planned at Cleveland Airport. Cleve- 
land’s mayor has written CAA that the 
city has $5,000,000 in bonds voted by 
the city and available for immediate 











Ag participation in the program. Prelimi- 
a nary plans call for construction of an 
Soe E/W runway to accommodate increased 
ay trafic of both scheduled and irregular 
its) carriers, transport of freight, and use by 
much the military. 
edness 
Ground Work 
me The mayor has stated that the city 
Par has $2,500,000 for construction of a new 
sically administration building. The present 
taken building was built in 1929 to accommo- 
rnd id date a yearly traffic of about 65,000 
No be people. But the total traffic into and 
* out of Cleveland now—airline pas- 
gfe sengers alone—is estimated at approxi- 
thes mately 2,000,000 people a year. Square 
hie: footage of the proposed new building is 
tn currently being estimated at 147,125. 
Commenting on the present Cleve- 
| land terminal building and the need for 
' = a new one, a CAA spokesman said that 
7 the present building affords standing 
stiod room for about as many passengers as 
‘ can be carried on one big airliner. The 
the building is “very crowded,” he said. 
sated. Interested observers familiar with 
the climate of opinion on Capitol Hill 
believe that CAA’s request has small 
a chance of being approved by a Congress 
’ becoming more and more chary of 
“civil” expenditure. But they point out 
) that the request may do much to pre- ; 
) pare the ground for even larger, much- Performance of the specially 
) needed appropriation requests in the designed Chase Assault Transports at 
coming fiscal year. Exercise “Southern Pine” excelled spec- 
Coast Guard Tests More ified design requirements; convinced 
Weather Rellaan Sere even the most skeptical. The efficient, 
| rvice speedy, clean delivery of troops and 
unds Four radiosonde balloons will be re- equipment to forward combat areas 
vent leased daily, instead of the normal two, by landing d trated cleart 
g re to gather meteorological data at altitudes y 'g emonstrated ¢ early 
ected up to 120,000 feet over the North the role which assault transports will 
ty: = tic during a test period extending assume in warfare. A role which only 
y Paes hore planes developed by the Ai 
vhile weather ships located at strategic points Force - Army - Chase team are able to 
a sg he sealanes. The ballons transmit fulfill. 
nal ata on wind direction, velocity, tem- iniuri 
Coe perature, pressure, etc., to the edline No rsd ~ Woops, ~ damage 
lents ships. to equipment, no time-consuming 
_ The tests, sponsored by the U. S. reassembly or unpackaging necessary. 
‘= Weather Bureau and International Civil For troops, vehicles or weapons — the 
ram = Aviation Organization, will determine b ‘ f dts the A | 
ears whet!\cr more frequent observations im- est route torward is the Assault 
me Prove the nature of forecasts and should Transport route. 
Sing be co: tinued. More accurate information 
a woul: be of particular value in current- 
hic day “pressure-pattern” flying. Airlines 
my Operating across the North Atlantic, ‘ 
a such »s Trans World Airlines, will take 
- Speci’ observations as they cross the RCRAFT CO. 
an Various zones over the Atlantic, and re- Pee he pcre |. de mmes 
Port corroborating information to the SCHON, t¢ 
tion Weather Bureau. ase co CG Re eS Sake A 
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A()% of the Aircraft 
(ils used by major 


airlines in the US. 
is supplied by 
SINCLATR.... 


Supplying approximately 40% of the aircraft engine oils 























used by the large commercial airlines within the United States 






is a big order. . . but it’s an order Sinclair fills, and points 






to, with pride. Over the past 17 years, Sinclair aircraft oils 






have flown millions of miles in the engines of many 







airliners, providing vitally important protection against 


friction and heat. Why not entrust your vital lubrication 







needs to Sinclair aircraft engine oils? 
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EDWARD M. GEER, president and chief engineer, addresses a group of Navy personnel 
during the company’s three-day symposium. 


Greer Previews Latest Ground Test Gear 


New equipment trend for jet engines 


calls 


for greater size, higher cost and more complexity. 


gesagt hes U. S. Navy overhaul 
and repair personnel got an inside 
look at the ground test equipment 
-which will be coming their way in the 
immediate future, as well as an oppor- 
tunity to review design changes and 
problems with present-day equipment, 
during a three-day symposium spon- 
sored by Greer Hydraulics, Inc., in 
Brooklyn late last month. 

The Navy representatives, primarily 
civil service personnel who are actively 
responsible for operation and up-keep 
of the test equipment, were part of an 
experiment on Greer’s part to see what 
value might be derived from such meet- 
ings. Apparent success of the meeting 
will probably lead to more inclusive 
meetings in the future bringing in other 
segments of the industry. 


Two-Man Operation 


Most apparent trend evident during 
the meeting was the tremendous in- 
crease in size, cost, and complexity of 
test equipment for jet engines. For in- 
stance, the Model JJG 101 fuel control 
bench which was designed and built 
by Greer to test either the Bendix or 
Holly control units for the Pratt & 
Whitney J-42 and J-48 engines: 

The JJG 101 occupies some 110 
square feet of floor area. It weighs 
30,000 pounds and costs about $60,000, 
A 125-hp motor and 4,000-rpm gear 
box are part of the standard equipment. 
Together the motor and gear box pro- 
duce enough noise to make it a virtual 
necessity to separate the operator and 
control bench from the related equip- 
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ment. Some consideration is being given 
to two-man operating teams. _ 

Units which might otherwise cause 
vibration, such as the MG unit used 
for electrical power, are separated from 
the bench proper. Operating on 440 
volts, which must be kept constant 
within 34%, the unit also requires 
40-60 gallons per minute of water chilled 
to 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 10 gallons per 
minute of 150-degree water, and vacuum 
to simulate altitudes up to 60,000 feet. 


Ground test equipment, Greer’s 
general sales and service manager, Julius 
Kendall, said, is necessarily growing in 
size with the engines and aircraft it 
must service. A look at the new Greer 
JS-1 starter test stand, being built for 
the U. S. Navy’s Westinghouse J-40, is 
another eye opener. 

Two present-day units, suitable for 
testing large reciprocating engine 
starters, will fit on top of an office desk. 
The JS-1 has over-all dimensions which 
include a height of about seven feet 
and length of 8-10 feet. A separate 
MG unit supplies power to operate the 
starter. Completely automatic, the JS-1 
is operated push-button style with four 
Esterline Angus chart recorders making 
a permanent record of test results on 
the water brake dynamometer, which 
uses steel flyweights up to 30 inches 
in diameter to absorb starter output 
during the tests. 

Another unit, being built for the 
U. S. Air Force, is a portable hydraulic 
test stand and air compressor for use 
in the Arctic. It is powered by a small 
air-cooled gasoline engine, the 70-horse- 
power Continental Motors Power Pack. 





Everywhere one looked in Greer’s 
expanding facilities there were signs of 
newer and bigger test units. The move 
into electrical and electric test equip- 
ment was evident in such units as the 
control-cable testers for the Westing- 
house jet engines, and test benches for 
the Bendix-Scintilla low tension igni- 
tion system, and still others for check- 
ing the power scheduling circuitry of 
jet engines. 

To keep pace with these expanding 
activities, which have moved the com. 
pany’s backlog to $8.8 million, Greer 
has recently added over 15,000 square 
feet of shop space to its main facility 
and set up a research and development 
division nearby. Approximately half of 
the company’s 90 engineering personnd 
are in this latter division. The fact that 
90 of the company’s 360 personnel are 
qualified engineers is an index of the 
developmental nature of their activities, 
activities which nonetheless produce the 
lion’s share of all aircraft ground test 
equipment. 


AEC Work 


Greer is doing development work 
on certain Atomic Energy Commission 
equipment, building servo units for 
highly specialized guided missile appli- 
cations and similar classified projects. 
Regardless of these projects, as the 
Navy's representatives found out, the 
core of work is that related to design 
and building of test equipment used in 
the everyday maintenance activities of 
military and civil operators. 

To familiarize the Navy men with 
the general and specific nature of their 
equipment, its shortcomings, and pro- 
jected improvements, Greer called in 
its own designers and top representa- 
tives of major suppliers to explain com- 
ponent parts of test benches. On hand 
were representatives of Vickers, Inc., 
suppliers of high-pressure hydraulic 
pumps and valves; Fisher-Porter, sup- 
pliers of flow meters; Reliance Electric, 
responsible for electronic DC variable 
drives; and many others. 

Typical of the bits of information 
picked up by the Navy men: 

* Separate test stands must be su; 
plied for Hydrolube H-2 and AN-O-361 
hydraulic fluids. Standard Greer stands 
will not withstand Hollingshead H-2 
The Navy is ordering special stand 
for H-2. 

* Greer has available special kits 
for modifying old governor test stand: 
to provide new mounting clamps which 
will take old and new governor types, 
provide higher capacity feathering 
pumps, increase system operating pres 
sure from 800 to 1500 pounds, and raise 
the drive motor from % horsepower to 
five horsepower to handle new require- 
ments. 
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With a roar of engines, the huge 
airliner hurtles down the runway 
and leaves the ground. Wheels 
retract, seat belts are unfastened, 
passengers relax comfortably and 
safely as the plane speeds through 
ght. The airlines have a remarkable record for passenger- 
ifety, and they mean to keep it. We at Greer are privi- 
to help them. It is very likely that the plane above was 
d and put into flying order with the use of Greer test 


aintenance equipment. 


equipment makes many testing operations entirely au- 
c. There is no possibility for error; the human element 
en replaced with the absolute dependability of preci- 


juipment, famous for simple, rapid, accurate operation. 


lition to standard models, many special machines have 
developed to meet specific testing requirements. A 
t creative engineers is always available for a discussion 
-of-ordinary problems. There is neither cost nor obliga- 
i meeting with us at your convenience. Write or call 





Another Example of Creative Engineering from Greer. 
The Servicenter shown above is a complete test 
shop for all aircraft accessories for all systems. It’s 
Greer’s answer for the wide variety of jobs en- 
countered in maintenance shops of major airline 
terminals and independent installations. 


ER HYDRAULICS INC. - 456 EIGHTEENTH STREET - BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 


Fort Worth, Tex. © Harold E. Webb 
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have been paced by Aeroquip’s 10 years of com- 

pany history. Through constant research and 

development, Aeroquip has repeatedly antici- 

e pated the ever-changing requirements of the 

aircraft industry. The assistance and cooperation 

PRODUCED I of B. F. Goodrich Co., The Army Air Forces, U. S. 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and C.A.A. are 

gratefully acknowledged in the development of 

B y these Aeroquip products. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * PORTLAND, ORE. © WICHITA,KAN. « TORONTO, CANADA 
AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 
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New Radio Guard Foils Lightning Strikes 


Tested by American, device simultaneously protects 
plane communication and gathers data for research. 


| | me paneer due to lightning strikes, 
and particularly loss of communica- 
tions following antenna strikes, has be- 
come more prevalent in the big, high- 
speed aircraft introduced into airline 
service in recent years. An effective 
method of minimizing the damaging 
effects of such strikes has been success- 
fully service-tested by American Airlines 
and is now being made available to 
other airlines. 

The device, known as a protective 
and current recording arrestor, was de- 
veloped by the Lightning and Transients 
Res: ‘rch Institute of Minneapolis, Minn., 
an’ was recently described to the 
Soc: 'y of Automotive Engineers by M. 
M. \ewman, research director of the 
Inst ate. 


Gathers Data 


ntenna and related communica- 


tio: protection is the principal achieve- 
me; in the L&TRI’s work to date but 
pro tive devices for moveable control 


SUI 


D4) 


es, plastic sections, and other 
crit’ il areas are the subject of continu- 
ing evelopment sponsored by the Office 
ot val Research, U. S. Navy, Bureau 
of _ ronautics, and the U. S. Air Forces’ 
W: -ht Air Development Center. 
Newman stressed the difference be- 
tw: a the high charges resulting from 
the thunderstorm electrical discharges 
an. ordinary precipitation static, the 
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type provided for by the wick-type dis- 
charges. The current from precipitation 
static is in the order of a fraction of an 
ampere, too small to produce physical 
damage, while that encountered in 
lightning discharge channels is of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

American Airlines’ experience, New- 
man noted, showed that current peaks 
of 5,000 amperes and long duration can 
be expected in about 90% of cases 
where strikes occur. 

Some of the specific types of dam- 
age actually experienced by airlines as 
a result of such strikes include: 

® Aileron tip badly damaged, parts 
of it torn away. 

® Magnetization of parts of cockpit 
resulting in magnetic compass errors. 

® P.inding of the pilots for periods 
up to 30 seconds. 

® Trailing wire antennas burned 
off 

® Holes varying from 1% to 1% inch 
diameter in trailing edge of wingtips. 

* Almost complete burn-through of 
the top bow of a rudder. 

® Tears or burns up to six inches 
long in elevator fabric. 

® Right aileron tip blown off to first 
rib, the rib being bent. 

* About 10 inches of elevator, trail- 
ing edge bent down about 1 inch. 

Airline experience has shown an- 
tenna strikes to be the most frequent 


type. Because this can mean loss of 
communications, it is particularly dan- 
gerous. In some instances antenna 
strikes, Newman states, have also started 
fires. 

Very little quantitative data on the 
nature of charges to be contended with 
has been available. The current record- 
ing arrestor—50 of which were tested 
by American Airlines—is of interest in 
that it not only protects the equipment 
but also gathers information on the exact 
nature of the current developed. This 
recording aspect of ‘the arrestor is pro- 
vided in the simple mechanics of the 
unit. Each time a strike occurs the gap 
cartridge (a portion of the complete 
unit) is replaced and sent to the In- 
stitute’s laboratories where physical and 
electrical properties of cartridge are trans- 
lated into specific values of current. 


How It Works 


The arrestor is a simple device (see 
sketch). It consists of a condenser, spark 
gap, and resistor assembly. The con- 
denser, with a capacity of about 10 times 
that of the antenna, is wired in series 
with the antenna lead-in wire, close to 
the feed-in insulator. The spark gap is 
connected from the antenna side of the 
condenser to the fuselage. The resistor 
is in parallel with the spark gap 
grounded to the fuselage. 

When the aircraft encounters 
atmospheric conditions which result 
in thunderstorm electrical discharges, 
usually the aircraft intercepts the dis- 
charge between different cloud charge 
areas or in a channel terminating on the 
ground. The arrestor assembly effectively 
by-passes the radio equipment, limiting 
its peak exposure to the energy required 
to charge the condenser. 

Discharges striking the antenna 
cause the condenser to charge until the 
voltage breaks down the spark gap. At 
this point the remainder of the energy 
is shorted to the fuselage structure. The 
design assures a condenser breakdown 
voltage higher than that of the spark 
gap and the gap setting prevents the 
transmitter current from causing arcing. 

By analyzing the pitting which 
takes place on the small spheres form- 
ing the spark gap, the Institute is able 
to tell the total charge transfer, while 
the degree of magnetization of the 
magnetic links is proportionate to the 
peak current experienced, 

In its tests with the arrestor, Ameri- 
can used a reporting form which in- 
cluded data on the altitude, atmospheric 
condition, nature of damage, proximity 
to clouds, speed, temperature, etc. By 
correlating this data with the quantita- 
tive information obtained from the gap 
cartridge, the Institute hopes to estab- 
lish an accurate gauge of the problem 
and the protective measures required to 
overcome it. 
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DETAILS of Colonial’s emergency exit handle on exterior of door. 


Outside Handles for 
Emergency Exit Doors 


Colonial Airlines has started modi- 
fying its fleet of aircraft to provide op- 
erating handles for emergency exits on 
the outside of all aircraft. The first 
airplane (see photo) has already been 
completed and plans are underway to 
finish its modification on the DC-4’s as 
well as in the DC-3 type installation 
shown here. 

Colonial’s rework includes installa- 
tion of a standard Douglas handle, part 
No. 2107794, on the exterior of the 
exits and marking the exit perimeter in 
bright red, along with suitable operating 
instructions. The installation on ship 
N21751, first to be completed, was han- 
dled during overhaul of the airplane 
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with an estimated cost of $20, plus 15 
man-hours of work. 


The installation, as covered by 
Colonial’s engineering drawing 21-1603, 
(see accompanying partial drawing de- 
tails) provides for painting solid and 
dashed stripes one-half inch wide and 
a readily visibly “Pull” sign in one 
and one-quarter inch letters. On the 
DC-4 installations, where the emergency 
exit opens inward, the latter will be re- 
placed by the word “Push.” Safetying 
is being handled with .010 copper wire. 
Hangar checks have shown that it is a 
simple matter to shear the two safety 
wires, one inside and one outside the 
aircraft, when this size wire is used. 

The Colonial installation falls right 
in that famed CAI category of “Safety is 
no accident.” This external handle 
should be a major aid to saving lives in 
the event of an accident. 





EMERGENCY EXIT rework as used by Colonial. 





Warning Light Device 
Developed for Airstairs 


Virtually all the DC-3 operators 
now have Metropolitan Airstair-type 
doors installed on their aircraft, elimi- 
nating the need for passenger loading 
ramps and speeding up turn-around 
time. In many cases this type installa- 
tion aggravated complaints of 
warning lights worrying the crew with 
door-open warnings when the door was 
actually closed and locked. 
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DRAWING of striker plate assembly. 


Southern Airways, Inc., is installing 
a hinged striker plate over the Airstair 
door warning-light switch, as they in- 
dicate several other airlines have done, 
to assure that, if the door-locking bayo- 
nets are in the locked position, the 
switch will be opened and the lights 
give the proper indication. The installa- 
tion is quite simple, as shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 

The hinge is fabricated from .040 
3S “Hard aluminum, and installed on 
the aft side of the frame to which the 
switch is attached, so that the hinge 
line is on top. 
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WHAT Area 
DOES CANADAIR COVER? 


Equal in size to a vast building 350 feet wide and over 5,000 feet long, the 42 acres 
















of covered factory space . . . with 70 acres for expansion . . . combine with the adjoining 


airfield to make Canadair an important factor in world aircraft production. 


Production-minded visitors from all parts of the world constantly remark 
on the up-to-the-minute equipment that fills bay after bay 
...and in its great spaciousness they see one of the many 


reasons for smooth rolling, high productive capacity. 


With acre after acre of some of the finest aircraft manufacturing capacity 
... Canadair, now turning out a variety of military aircraft, is capable 


of producing all types of aircraft from design to completion. 
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LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of 
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Switch to Knots Means Instrument Changes 


At American Airlines, where ac- 
tivities are getting under way to comply 
with the mandatory change from miles- 
per-hour to knots on air speed indicators 
and in associated applications, the sys- 
tem shown in the accompanying draw- 
ing has been devised to provide pilots 
with adequate information during the 
transitional periods. The drawing shown 
is for the Convair Liner but similar 
units have been devised for the DC-4’s 
and DC-6’s. 


Due by July 1 


The Civil Air Regulations require 
that all airspeed indicators be calibrated 
in knots rather than miles per hour 
by July 1, 1952. This is in line with 
agreements reached through the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. It 
does present economic and operational 
problems. It is unlikely that an entire 
fleet will be equipped with the new 
indicators at one time, and this brings 
about the likelihood of confusion on the 
pilot’s part. Furthermore, spare instru- 
ments, especially in the field stations, 
may find their way into aircraft when 
others are not available in the early 
stages of the transition. 

The American Airlines solution 
provides for a small auxiliary scale in 
the form of a ring which is screw 
mounted, using the instrument mount- 
ing screws, around the regular knots 
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indicator. This will give the pilot the 
opportunity of checking one reading 
against the other during his familiariza- 
tion period with the knots indicators. 
Various speed charts and check lists 
have also been modified at AAL to pro- 
vide for the change in indicators. 

The AAL change brings to mind 
that Colonial Airlines started using a 
similar ring of plastic around the miles- 
per-hour type air speed indicators many 
months ago to familiarize pilots with 
the knots scale. This type aid might 
still be of value to airlines during the 
transition. 


C&S Adopts Inexpensive 
Bendix Fuel Pumps 


Chicago & Southern Airlines is 
replacing the Adel heater fuel pumps 
on its L-649 Constellations with two 
Bendix Electric fuel pumps, “an age- 
old, time-proven pumping principle with 
tamper-proof, hermetically-sealed elec- 
trical system.” Capable of delivering 
more than 30 gallons per hour, the 
Bendix pumps cost $9.85 each as com- 
pared with about $115 per unit for 
the Adel pump. This means a total cost 
of $39.40 for the new installation, versus 


$230 for the old. 


Two Bendix pumps are manifolded 
together in such a way that failure of 


one pump will not result in heater 
failure. Bendix tests on the pumps, 
which have now passed 24,000 hours 
continuous operation, indicate that serv 
ice life should be extremely long. C&S 
doesn’t plan on overhauling the pumps 
but rather discarding them when they 
malfunction. 

The Bendix pump consists of a hol 
low steel plunger in a brass cylinder. 
Valves are attached to the lower end 
of the plunger and cylinder, operating 
like a common lift pump. The plunger 
has no gland or seal, fits freely in the 
cylinder. Electromagnetic _ operation 
causes the plunger to compress the 
pumping spring, with spring design 
governing pump static pressure. It’s been 
tested at temperatures down to minus 
75 degrees Fahrenheit, has no bearings, 
levers, syphon, or diaphragm, and pres- 
sure does not fall off during its life. 


Simple Dispensing Cart 


Elimination of the “middle can,” 
always a source of contamination, is just 
one of the advantages of this one-man 
fluid dispensing cart worked out by Les 
J. Keely, supervisor of service and air- 
craft overhaul at Mid-Continent Alr- 
lines together with the company’s en- 
gineering department. 

The simple cart, designed to dis- 
pense ADI fluid, hydraulic fluid, and 
alcohol directly from the standard 55- 
gallon containers, has its own pumping 
and filtering system. It is mechanically 
arranged so that the cart tips, making 
it easy to put the barrel in position. 
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NEW NORTH AMERICAN SABREJET INTERCEPTOR, THE U. S. AIR FORCE’S F-86D, POWERED BY A G-E JET 


TE FASTEST TEN YEARS IN HISTORY 


Bui + of the first U.S. jet engine, General Electric reports on latest developments since 1942 


irs ago next week, America’s first aircraft 
ne was put on test at a General Electric 
n Lynn, Mass. Six months later, jet-pow- 
ght became a reality in America when the 
39 Airacomet, powered by two of these 
gines, took off at Muroc, Cal., and flew 
0 miles per hour. Fast? Yes—but less than 
= later, combat pilots battle at the speed 
1a. 

1 World War II, military leaders had given 
ht a top priority because they believed the 
um limit on speed for a propeller-driven 
1¢ had almost been reached. The only an- 


swer was a new kind of power plant. So the Army 
Air Corps asked American industry to build a 
jet engine, based on an English design. General 
Electric, chiefly because of its half century of 
experience in designing and building industrial 
steam turbines and aircraft turbosuperchargers, 
was logically chosen to do the job. 

Now, ten years later, a fighter pilot can fly 
almost twice as fast as he could in 1942. That’s 
because today’s jet engines are 8 times more pow- 
erful than the 1942 model! Even more powerful 
jet engines are moving from General Electric 
drafting boards to mock-up stage. 





LONG EXPERIENCE with steam turbines and aircraft 
turbosuperchargers prompted the Army Air Corps to turn 
to General Electric for the first U. S. jet engine. G.E.'s 
Dr. Sanford A. Moss (shown on right with Lt. Gen. “Jim 
my” Doolittle) fathered the turbosupercharger, which 
made high-altitude bombing possible in World War II 
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G-E JET ENGINES POWER ALL THESE MODERN AIR FORCE PLANES 





B36 intercontinental bomber 6 piston engines 4 jets 





a P North American F-B6 Sabre combat proved fighter 
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FORERUNNER of the modern jet engine, the General Electric turbosupercharger was 
developed in cooperation with the Army Air Corps and test flown in September, 1919. 


FASTER, FARTHER, HIGHER 


Engines designed and developed by General Electric have powered more planes, 
set more records, flown more hours than all other U.S. jet engines combined. 


Leader in jet engine design and development back in 1942, General Electric 
has stayed out in front. It has done so by constantly looking ahead to the 
future demands of the military and the aircraft builders. 

Pilots always want more speed. So G-E engineers developed a better 
jet engine that propels a plane at more than 12 miles a minute! They always 
want more distance. G.E. made its engines lighter, reduced their fuel con- 
sumption and thereby helped to multiply jet aircraft range six times. Yet to- 
day's G-E jet engines cost less for the power they produce than their 1942 
ancestors. 

There is no let up in the pace. Even as you read this, G.E.’s atomic re- 
search is being combined with its jet-engine experience. Its engineers are now 
hard at work designing an atomic aircraft engine for the Air Force. 
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WO DWIDE SERVICE organization, unequalled in the industry, helps keep G-E jets 
(sk here on Convair B-36 intercontinental bomber) operating at peak efficiency. 


RESEARCH and creative engineering help maintain G-E jet leadership. 
Here, technicians prepare to test compressor for radical new jet engine 
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MASS PRODUCTION of jets is a reality at two big G-E plants. Exact out- 


put is a military secret, but jets are being produced at an unprecedented rate. 


THRUST or “push” of G-E jet is increased by afterburner, shown on the 
top engine. Pilot can climb faster, gets greater bursts of speed in combat 
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An engineer's experience, ability, and imagination all 


contribute to the final product. Right Photo— Modern 
drafting rooms provide ideal working conditions. 





Unexcelled engineering... 
basic factor in superior performance ; 


In both size and know-how our engineering department has 
undergone remarkable growth during the past 26 years. 


More than a quarter century ago, Cleveland Pneumatic developed | 
the first air-hydraulic landing gear. The present design staff, 
backed by these many years of experience in landing gear, is 
fully competent to meet all engineering problems. 


Engineering know-how gained through long and specialized 





experience is the keystone of Cleveland Pneumatic leadership 





{ 
in landing gear. 
1 


Cleveland Pneumatic’s outstanding CHE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


drop test equipment verifies engineers’ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
calculations on landing gear design. 1 


Established, 1894 





TOMORROW’S TRAFFIC CONTROL procedures 
being evolved with this traffic control simulator devel- 
oped at CAA’s Technical Development and Evaluation 
Center in Indianapolis. The master screen in the rear, onto 
which various control areas and facilities can be projected, 
plots the path of each “plane,” represented there as a 


are 


tion of the 


white dot, moving across the screen. Thirteen “Pilots,” 


Two New Altimeters at 
Bureau of Standards 
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25-95 miles 


[wo new 
des from 


h are now undergoing tests at the 


onal Bureau of Standards. The two 
, one designed for operation be- 
1 150,000-300,000 feet and the other 
een 300,000-500,000 feet, were built 
the LEclipse-Pioneer Division of 
lix Aviation for the Equipment 
ratory of Wright Air Development 
er. Present day altimeters, while 
ure operable to 150,000 feet, require 
nplifying servo system above 80,000 


Che altimeter designed for the 150,- 
10,000-foot measuring job is 
lly a Pirani-type gauge consisting 
glass tube with cathode element 
d by electrical current. The unit 
nuously samples atmospheric air, 
the heat radiated from the cathode 
temperature-sensitive plate being 
tly proportional to air density. The 
urement is electronically transposed 
dial reading. 
The higher reading altimeter, for 
ides up to 500,000 feet, is an ioniza- 
type gauge. This is very much like 
dio tube in which plate current is 
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determined by air pressure in the 
sampling tube and the plate current is 
transposed into a dial reading. Both 
typé gauges require considerable refin- 
ing, the USAF engineers state, to pro- 
vide stability. 


American Tries New 
Window on Convairs 


To increase the service life of Nesa 
glass windshields, which now average 
about 2,000 hours, American Airlines is 
service testing an improved type window 
on its Convair 240’s, Changes in the 
new Nesa window include: 

® Di-pole bus bars to insure a more 

even flow of current across the 
glass and more uniform heat dis- 
tribution. 

© A metal-flex insert and softer 

plastic edge-parting medium have 
been installed around the edge 
of the glass to minimize de- 
lamination caused by deflections 
between the cockpit structure and 
the glass. 

Since the test windows are inter- 
changeable with the standard Convair 
windshield units, American is simply 
placing the windows in stock and will 
install them as replacements without 
setting aside specific aircraft for tests. 


traffic 


sitting in adjacent consoles, operate controls which guide 
the planes and move the dots across the map at the direc- 
controllers. 
traffic control can be worked out in short order. One con- 
trol position is in a regular Link trainer. The traffic simu- 
lator is an Air Navigation and Development Board project. 


Complex problems in 


Air Safety Awards 
Presented at Wings Club 


Three aviation personalities and one 
organization have been honored by a 


newly established series of awards 
known as the “Captain Video Air Safety 
Awards” and sponsored by the tele 
vision program of that name. The first 
awards, presented on Feb. 27 at the 
Wings Club in New York, went to: 

* The Flight Safety Foundation— 
for constantly striving through the in- 
dustry and public service to improve 
air safety. 

® Herbert Fisher, chief test pilot for 
Curtiss-Wright— for improving the 
safety of commercial air travel through 
development of the reverse pitch pro- 
peller and also as a symbol of all test 
pilots. 

® Charles Adler, Jr.—for his energy 
in attacking the problem of mid-air 
collisions. His inventions include: air 
craft proximity indicator, studded re- 
flector tail light, and the silvered-bulb 
fuselage light. 

* Gill Robb Wilson, editor and pub- 
lisher of Flying magazine—for his con- 
tinual efforts truthfully and accurately 
to interpret and disseminate aviation in- 
formation in simple and direct language 
for all to understand. 
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HANDY GUIDE to foreign aircraft markings is offered free by Vickers. 





Card measures 21/2” by 334”; reverse side alphabetized by countries. 








New VHF and Microwave 
Theory Described 


A new theory of radio wave propa- 
gation in the very high frequency bands, 
which may well affect all VHF aviation 
communications, has been developed by 
the National Bureau of Standards and is 
reported in Technical Report 1625. The 
theory, developed by Dr. J. Feinstein 
of the NBS staff, accounts for VHF and 
microwave signals observed beyond the 
horizon and the natural and inevitable 
occurrence of such transmissions. 


Further experimental verification of 
the theory will be sought during addi- 
tional tests using the new NBS trans- 
mitters located at 9,000 feet on Cheyenne 
Mountain in Colorado and extra-sensitive 
receiving equipment placed on the 
gradually sloping plains east of the site. 

A new role for the gradual change 
in the refractive index of the atmosphere 
with height is suggested by the Feinstein 
theory. It establishes that the apparently 
minor approximations, made to adapt 
the refractive index of the atmosphere, 
which changes exponentionally with 
height, from a perfectly smooth sphere 
to actual conditions, has a much larger 
effect than previously assumed. . The 
NBS will attempt to develop a more 
complete theory to justify approxima- 
tions or develop a new model better to 
predict propagation characteristics dur- 
ing all seasons and all atmospheric con- 
ditions. 
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Jig for Crankcase Checks 
Developed by SAS 


An accurate jig for checking the 
alignment of the main bearing supports 
in aircraft engine crankcases during 
assembly has been devised by Scandi- 
navian Airlines System in its Oslo shops. 
It consists (see photo) of a platform 
mounted on ball bearings so that it 
rotates freely. The crankcase is mounted 
on this platform as shown. 

In the center of the platform is a 
steel rod that. extends through the crank- 
case openings holding several vernier- 


type gages, one for each main bearing 
support. All gauges are positioned 
read zero. Then the platform is ro 
tated around the steel rod holding tt 
gages. The mechanic can readily see 
one or more of the bearing supports are 
out of line. 

Use of the jig, SAS’s vice-president 


of engineering and maintenance, H. W. 


Ree, notes, has resulted in a reduction in 
the number of crankcase failures. 





CAA Directives 





Deadlines have been set for seven 
additional airworthiness changes on 
Martin 202 and 202A aircraft by CAA 
Airworthiness Directive No. 52-4. The 
items covered and compliance dates in 
clude: 

® By May 1, M-202 aircraft only: 
provide adequate drain for throttling 
valve vent in cabin heater fuel supply 
line. 

* By August 1, on both types ol 
aircraft: provide protection for each in 
verter control and warning-light circuit; 
also separate protection for T&B warn 
ing lights in forward area. 

* By May 1, both types of aircraft: 
eliminate pressure gauge or place in 
heater fuel control box. 

® By July 1, both types of aircraft: 
provide two separate and individually 
protected circuits for instrument panel 
lighting, each circuit to provide adequate 
panel illumination for necessary flight 
instruments. 

* By May 1, both types of aircraft: 
install an engine oil quantity-indicating 
system. 

* By May 1, both types of aircraft: 
relocate the cabin heater fuel-failure 
light, low heat warning light, and 
manual-off-Auto switch to the cockpit. 

® By July 1, both types of aircraft: 
modify wiring in the wing anti-icing 
heater circuits to provide separate con 
trols in the 10 circuits now serving both 
wing anti-icing heaters. 

® By May 1, both types of aircraft 
relocate the anti-icing heater controls to 
the main bus. 


Fuel Tank Stripping, 
Resealing Contract Let 


A contract for stripping and reseal 
ing the integral fuel tanks of three Lock 
heed Model 14 aircraft has been awarded 
Lockheed Aircraft Service-Internationa! 
by Field Aviation Co., Ltd., Ashawa, 
Ontario, a firm of photo surveyors. 
Work is scheduled for completion later 
this month. 
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New Products 








FHP Motors 


General Electric Co. has announced 
a new line of fractional horsepower 
motors which the company says embody 
a new concept of motor design and 
manufacture. Designated Form G, the 
motor weighs 51% less per horsepower 
than the models it replaces and is 
smaller in size. 

The motors are available in open 
drip-proof and enclosed fan-cooled 
models in Types K (polyphase), KC 
(capacitor start), KH (split phase), and 
KOP (permanent split capacitor). 

New design incorporates a new 
insulation system developed by G.E. 
for this project. It consists of a special 
nylon material combined with Formex 
wire and Glyptal varnish. The new 
motors have new bearings, lubrication 
systems, insulation, ventilation, mount- 
ings, windings, end shields, terminal 
boards, and leads. 

Open drip-proof models are as 
much as 48 per cent lighter than pre- 
vious motors of equivalent rating, while 
the totally enclosed, fan-cogoled types 
weigh less than half as much in some 
cases. The company states that the mo- 
tors conform to all NEMA specifications 
and are offered in a complete range of 
standard horsepowers, speeds, voltages, 
and frequencies. 

Address: General Electric Co., Frac- 
tional Horsepower Motors Div., 2000 
Taylor St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





Quick-Hot’’ transformer-type 
sc dering gun being sold by Wen 
P: oducts, Inc., heats in three to five 
sc onds when trigger is pressed and 
cols when trigger is released. A built- 
ir spotlight illuminates the work. The 
£1 Operates at 250 watts on ordinary 

120 volt a. c. power. Price is 
$2.95 retail. Address: Wen Products, 
l.<., 5806 Northwest Highway, Chi- 
cco 31, TL 
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Warning Signals Flash on Midget Screens 


A new system for presenting flight 
instrument information and warnings 
to pilots has been developed by the 
Glowmeter Corp. The system includes 
direct visual images, three quarters of 
an inch square, which are set to ap- 
pear before the pilot at eye level, on 
the center structural support of the 
windshield, or, in military aircraft 
around the frame of the windshield 
armor glass. The signal may be steadily 
glowing or flashing. 

The warning screens portray by 
color, lettered word, and symbol what 
adjustment or action is needed to cor- 
rect any error in take-off, flight, or land- 
ing. The airspeed presentation is not a 
warning instrument; its function is to 
provide airspeed information conveni- 
ently to the pilot at eye level. 

The warning screens are actuated 
by existing sensing equipment. The 
accompanying photographs of the Eye- 
level Glowarning System show the 
equipment installed in the corporation’s 
Beech Bonanza. Since the aircraft was 
delivered equipped with wheels and 


stall warning equipment, the Glowarn- 
ing “wheels” and “stall” screens were 
installed for use with this basic equip- 
ment. In this installation, the “prop” 
screen, which is designed to warn the 
pilot to move his prop pitch control 
into full low position before take-off 
and landing, is actuated here by a micro- 
switch hook-up in conjunction with 
the throttle. Signals are flashed onto the 
screens by means of a small conventional 
light bulb. 

Glowmeter Corp. states that two 
airspeed indicators are being used in the 
aircraft illustrated because of CAA reg- 
ulations requiring that aircraft be equip- 
ped with approved instruments. The 
manufacturer is currently seeking ac- 
ceptance of its Glowmeter airspeed in 
strument but, inasmuch as final ap- 
proval has not been received, the origi- 
nal instrument is retained and the Glow- 
meter indicator is used for demonstra- 
tion purposes. 

Address: Glowmeter Corp., 37 
Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





New Valve 


A liquid- and vapor-sealing valve 
for systems which handle high-octane 
aviation gasolines has been developed 
by Atwood and Morrill Co., Salem, 
Mass. A plug core covered with a layer 
of an oil- and chemical-resistant rubber 
is said to insure positive sealing. 

Sealing material is Hycar American 
rubber, product of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. Hycar resists deteriorat- 
ing effects of most petroleum-based 
products, reducing the hazard of ex- 
plosion or fire through gasoline-vapor 
leakage. Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 





Mass., performs the rubber-covering 
process for Atwood and Morrill by 
transfer molding a precision covering 
onto the core. 

Address: Marcy W. Osborne, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Actuators 


To its line of Geneva-Loc electric 
actuators, Pacific Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. has added a new series 
of miniature rotary electric actuators 
known as series 128. This lightweight 
actuator develops 100 pound-inches or 
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torque at 90 degrees per second, al- 
though other torques and speed ratings 
are available, according to the manu- 
facturer. 

The new unit weighs 14 ounces 
and is supplied by 28-volt d.c. systems. 
To permit small size of the units, Ben- 
dix’ Pacific Division developed a new 
concentric square split series motor 
which is said to produce high perform- 
ance without bulk and weight. Integral 
switches are built directly into the con- 
nector. Motor mounting face includes 





electrical connector pins which auto- 
matically make contact as the motor is 
assembled to the gear case. Pacific Di- 
vision plans to offer the motor alone to 
those firms whose product includes the 
necessary gear reduction and limit 
switches to complete a proper assembly. 

Address: Pacific Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., 11,600 Sherman Way, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 





Saxton Clamp 


Combining the 
strength of a standard drop-forged “C” 


features and 
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Increased aerodynamic smoothness 
on the wing surfaces of the Boeing Air- 
plane Co.’s B-47 Stratojet is being ob- 
tained through the use of a new sealer 
called 3M Sealer EC-967, produced by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. At Boeing’s Wichita, Kans., plant, 
the aerodynamic smoother is used in 
bolt-head recesses in the wing’s exterior 
surfaces. 

Applied as a paste with a putty 
knife, the sealer sets to a tough, flexible, 
rubber-like solid, filling the depressions. 


= “Ssh 
= te 


Aerodynamic Smoother in Use by Boeing 





Aiter curing, the sealer is trimmed so 


that it leaves a smooth, flush surface. 

The manufacturer states that the 
sealer withstands water, oil, fuel, and 
outdoor weathering. It is said to retain 
its adhesive properties and flexibility 
at temperatures below -65 degrees Fah 
renheit, and is not seriously affected by 
exposure to temperature up to 225 
degrees F. 

Address: Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 411 Piquette Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 





clamp and tool-maker’s parallel clamp, 
a new unit, trade-named the Saxton 
Clamp, has been introduced by the 
Centinela Industrial Supply Co. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
new clamp incorporates a torque-con- 
verting ball-bearing trunion which elim- 
inates distorting, twisting action. The 
trunion also absorbs vibration, insuring 
a firm, steady grip throughout milling, 
routing, and shaping operations. There 
is no unsupported screw or loose pad 
to “walk” off the center when pressure 
is applied against the anvil. 

According to the manufacturer; the 
horizontal position of the screw (at all 
openings) gives a freedom of motion 
and operation never before achieved. 
The new clamp has three different 
gripping faces which are built into the 
clamp to accommodate different types 
of holding jobs. A single clamp is suited 
for rough welding, general assembly, 
or delicate tool and die work. Unit is 
available in five different sizes: 14, 3, 
6, 9, and 12 inches. 

Address: Centinela Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., 11930 Inglewood Ave., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. 
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New Standard, filling-bleed 
ing tank for use in servicing hydrauli: 
lines holds 21/4 gallons of oil and is 
equipped with filler-cap, air inlet 
valve, pressure gauge, relief valve, 
automatic shut-off valve within the 
tank, dispensing hose, and _ control 
valve. Unit is capable of operating 
efficiently from -65 degrees to 130 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and is proof-pressure 
tested at 300 psi. Address: Super- 
draulic Corp., 14256 Wyoming Ave., 
Detroit 4, Mich. 
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New J: H Starter Features Positive Jaw Action 


New automatic jaw-mesh- 


ing mechanism replaces d-c 


solenoid in new model gas 
turbine starter. 

Means reduced weight and 
length, elimination of poten- 
tial trouble source. 


\ recently developed, automatic jaw- 
meshing mechanism has been incorpo- 
rated on a new model gas turbine starter, 
which is now in production at Jack & 
Heintz. This mechanism, a friction-ring 
jaw-mesh arrangement designed by J& H 
engineers, replaces the d-c solenoid usually 
used for jaw-meshing action. 

The new starter, designated as D31-1 
by J & H, has the following advantages 
over similarly rated units: reduced weight, 
reduced over-all 
length, and elimina- 
tion of a potential 
source of trouble 
—the d-c solenoid- 
type meshing ac- 
tion. In case of 
failure of solenoid or an allied component, 
the starter jaw will not extend, resulting 
in nonengagement with the engine jaw. 

his new starter, with automatic jaw 
ne-hing mechanism, will always have 
po-'tive meshing as long as there is suffi- 
cic it electric power to rotate the arma- 
tu’. The basie action here is that of a 
pl. sphor bronze ring, which temporarily 
re rains jaw rotation until axial cam 
ac. on extends the jaw. As the jaw moves 
ov . the tension on the friction ring de- 
cr ses until, at full extension, friction 
d: - on the jaw is zero and jaw is driven 
di otly by the splined portion of the 


is 





J&H D31-1 
Jet Engine Starter 


p' etary gear carrying-arm. 

iis variable voltage starter, electri- 
‘ similar to our popular D26-2 model 
© 1s a rating of 135 lb-ft torque at 800 
I and operates on 1000-amp maxi- 
Ns constant current, 0-30-volt, d-c 


} er supply. Weighing but 46 lb, it is 
t\ » pounds lighter than its counterpart. 
| over-alllength, including end terminals, 
is |3'%%@ inches—114 inches shorter than 
to D26-2, 
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CARRYING ARM BEARINGS 


TORQUE LIMITER PACK 


COMMUTATOR 


ARMATURE 


PLANETARY GEARS 


STARTER JAW 











FRICTION RING 





GEAR HOUSING 


SPLINED INSERT CAM 


Exploded View of D31-1 Starter Illustrating Jaw Mechanism 





Chief Engineer’s Corner 











A large portion of the Jack & Heintz aircraft business has always been in 
the design, development and production of aircraft engine starters. In fact, 
the starter was our first product in the field. From the original JH3 series 


through the JH6, which revolutionized 
the piston engine starter industry to the 
modern jet starter on this page, we have 
always designed a starter to start an 
engine rather than just to meet a speci- 
fication. As a result, thousands of J & H 
starters built many years ago for military 
applications, are still giving satisfactory 
service on airline applications all over 
the world. 

Our engineers are presently working to 








develop new starters for the new larger 


engines, and announcements about 
these developments will be forth- 


coming in the near future. You may be 
assured that these starters are being de- 
signed by experienced J & H_ engineers 


who are thoroughly familiar with the 
engines’ starting requirements. If you'd 


like to know more about J & H starters, 
write JACK & HEINTZ, INC., Dept. 
301, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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© 1952. Jack & Heintz, Inc 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices * designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 








PANAG RA 


The Airline of Continuing Achievement 


Founded in the early days of 1928, Pan- 
agra (Pan American-Grace Airways) has 
expanded in South America with each pass- 
ing year. It has grown from four planes in 
1929 to a large fleet of modern Douglas 
DC-6s and other Douglas aircraft in 1952. In that first 
year of pioneering Panagra flew 285,000 revenue miles 
compared to 5,774,000 revenue miles in 1950. This 
rapid growth didn’t come easily. South American air- 
ports were mere strips hacked out of the jungle .. . 
weather stations were few and far between. . . radio 
“was Glmost unknown. Panagra started from scratch! 
a Today, modern airfields testify to their success .. . 
"Up-to-date weather stations constantly alert aircraft 
[ .- of flying conditions . . . planes are fully equipped with 
@ fadio\communications and navigation system. The 
Panagra fleet of DC-3s and DC-é6s is completely Bendix 
i Alf, like Panagra, you are looking ahead to 
your service and further increasing your 
usefulness imthe future, talk to Bendix Radio. 
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Bendix ~ 






















most Trusted name in Radio 





VHF Transmitters ¢ H. F. Transmitters ¢ Radio Control Panels ¢ Antennas ¢ Indicators ¢ Auto- 

matic Radio Compasses @ Marker Beacon Receivers @ Announcing Systems @¢ VHF Communi- 

cation and Navigation Receivers ¢ Inter-Communication Systems ¢ H. F. Receivers ¢ Ground 
Controlied Approach Landing Systems ¢ VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems. 
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Big Fog Nozzle 


Recently announced by Bete Fog 
Nozzle Inc. is a large fog nozzle capa- 
ble of delivering 500 gallons per minute 
of fog blanket with an effective reach 
of approximately 80 feet. The manufac 
turer says that the new unit, called Bete 
Giant Model 500 Fog Nozzle, delivers 
such a large volume of fog that the 
resulting cooling effect will almost ii 
stantly extinguish large liquid fires, 
well of those of wood, paint, and othe: 
materials. 

Made with 24-inch National Stan- 
dard Thread connection, the new no: 
zle can be attached directly to a hose 
or turret gun equipped with this thread, 
in place of the conventional straigh 


are nozzle. The Bete nozzle has 


| patented spiral atomizing element whic! 


contains no small orifices or interna 
parts. Small stones, bits of hose, washers 
or other foreign matter pass throug! 
the nozzle without clogging, accordin; 
to the manufacturer. 

Address: Bete Fog Nozzle Inc., 8° 
Pierce St., Greenfield, Mass. 


Lever Switch 


Suited to use in instruments, radic 
equipment, and communications sys 
tems is a new miniature, telephone-type 
lever switch developed by General Con- 
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trol Co., which states that the new Type 
MCS Lever Switch is the most compact 
in its line of lever switches. 
Single-hole mounting, which the 
new switch permits, reduces assembly 
time and simplifies panel design, as the 
switch may be mounted in any position. 
Lever action, said to be smooth and 
definite, has lock, non-lock, and no- 
throw positions. Contact springs are of 





Enjoy real Airline Communications 
with the 


Powerful TA-18BB 


TRANSMITTER 


As required by the new Scheduled Airlines’ "520" Specifications of 
Aeronautical Radio Inc., the new TA-18BB operates on 360 VHF 
channels with output of more than 25 watts under 

all conditions. This power output and frequency 

coverage was prescribed after many years 
of experience in VHF communication in 
America’s scheduled airline industry. 





nickel-plated phosphor-bronze. Back-of- 
panel depth is 2 1/16 inches; contact 
build-ups are 5/16 inch in width. Weight 
averages less than one ounce. 
Address: General Control Co., 1200 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston 34, Mass. 














| Control of all assigned channels be- 
tween 118 and 136 megacycles shows actual 
frequency instead of channel letters or 
numbers . . . eliminates conversion chart. 





Write for further details. 
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New Portable Calculator, 
eing marketed by Curta Calculator 
o., will add, subtract, multiply, di- 
ide, figure square roots, factors, 
ubes, and percentages. Made by Swed- 
sh watch-makers, it’s decribed as pos- 
essing the speed and accuracy of a 
arge desk calculator. The new calcu- 
lator carries to five decimal places, 
totals to 99 billion, and sells for 
$129.00, including rubber-lined metal 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND ovareon nee 


ss oO Tr & 


Lf 


case. Address: Curta Calculating Co., 
5543 South Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Export Seles: Bendix international Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
Canadian Distributor: Roadie Engineering Products, Lid., 4305 Iberville Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Photographer Margaret Bourke White 
takes advantage of a Pan American World Air- 
ways experiment in providing extra passenger 
service. Pan American installed a Gray Audograph 
portable electronic dictation instrument in its 
New York-Paris “President Special” flight for pas- 
senger use. The passengers dictated and mailed 
the unbreakable recording discs to their home 
offices or had them transcribed in New York or 
Paris. 

Following a survey into aviation uses for 
electronic dictating equipment, the Gray Manuv- 
facturing Co. says that airlines, aircraft manufac- 
turers, airports, and the Air Force have been using 
Gray equipment for: Recording of flight control 
tower communications, in-flight dictation, test-flight 
performance reporting, aerial survey reporting, 
telephone reservation order recording, and sales 
training. 

The company states that the Gray audograph 
is equipped with fixed recording and reproducing 
styli and thus operates in any position without 
being effected by rocking, bumps, etc. Address: 
Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Lock Plug 

A heavy-duty electric plug with a 
positive locking device is being mar- 
keted by Hopax Electric, Inc. Known 
as the Hopax Lock-Plug, the new de 
AEROCOM MEANS TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! vice, which the manufacturer states sells 

. for a fraction of the cost of similar units, 
From Ground To Air or Point to Point is connected in the same manner as any 
ordinary male plug. 

The new plug fits any standard 
twin receptacle. A heavy metal adaptor 
plate with locking slots fits directly 
over the receptacle plate and is held 
tightly in place with a center screw. The 
plug has a sliding collar equipped with 
lugs to fit into two locking slots on 
the adaptor plate. After the plug is in 
serted into the wall receptacle throu 
the adaptor plate, a slight twist of the 
The model 12GLX-M, 1KW Beacon Transmitter illus- | = plug collar locks the plug firmly in 
trated, operates on a single frequency in the range  =§= = place until released by the operator. 
200-415 Kes. Oscillator coil can be supplied crystal- __ Address: Hopex Electric, Inc., 5 
eontvelied or celf-encited. Tene eecilicter ides || Greenwich St., New York 13, N. Y. 

















30% high level modulation for identification when Ti . B | t 

keyed with Aerocom’s model AK-3B automatic keyer. srreeEng " e ; 

Sip eal can chee be ecee Ghent BF ate | Gilmer Timing Belt, which | 
e | been used in aviation for transmittir 

- + + any stable voltage in the range 200-240 oh, power from a commercial helicopt 

50/60 cycles, single phase. Overall dimensions in engine to the rear rotor shaft, operati: 


for two years without replacement, 
now being introduced in other indi 


CM, S6W x 62D x 177H. Net weight 286 kilos. 





tries. 

The Gilmer belt is said to be vibr 
tion free and not affected by oil. 
requires no lubrication and has cucces 
fully replaced gear trains. 

. A product of L. H.. Gilmer C 
3090 OCSFs es Seam FLA Division of U.S. Rubber Co., the be! 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. features a positive grip, no slippage 
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Airman doubles in oil... 


e Here’s a man who holds down jobs in two leading industries: avia- 
tion and oil. He is Charles C. Clark. As partner in a local oil produc- 
ing company he helps get crude petroleum from the earth. As owner 
and manager of Coy Aviation Company at Evansville, Indiana’s, Dress 
Memorial Airport, he knows the value of 

quality aviation lubricants and fuels. 
Coy Aviation serves the oil industry with a fleet of 
STANDARD five Ryan Navions which range as far as Kansas and the 
Texas Panhandle. The Company services a total of twelve 
Navions based at the Evansville airport, all flying for the oil industry. 
Coy Aviation Company’s service is complete, including maintenance 
and repair of radio and electronic navigation equipment . . . and 
STANDARD Aviation Gasolines * STANDARD Standard Skyway Service. According to airman-oilman Clark, “Standard 
Aviation Engine Oils - STANDARD Aviation Aviation Products have paid off in the operation of our own ships as 


Lubricants and Hydraulic Oils - QUAKER well as the others we service. We know the quality is dependable.” 
STATE Aero Engine Oils 


STANDARD SKYWAY SERVICE 
Everywhere in the Midwest 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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FORMS 


Coatinuous message 
blenks for all kinds of 
communications work. 


LOG 





Fits all typewriters and teletypes 
No special attachments required 
Closed edge on multiple copy style 
Continuous folded feed 

500-5,000 forms per strip 








WORLD'S LEADING BRAND OF 
COMMUNICATION PAPERS 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


Main 





Office: PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 








HANDLE YOUR 
LARGEST AIRLINERS 








EASILY — 


like Slick Airways does, with a Ford Tractor 


Don't worry about the handling problem of even 
the largest airplanes. Like the well known Slick Air- 
ways, you too can do unbelievable jobs with YOUR 
FORD Tractor by installing a 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 
h.p. 6-cylinder Ford engine in your old or new 
four cylinder tractor, with a FUNK Conversion KIT. 
Costs only 1/3 as much as most tractors of same 
power. Install it yourself or have your dealer do it. 
Start this economy NOW—write for specs and prices. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO 


3309 Airport Drive COFFEYVILLE, KAN. 





| 
Equipped with a | 


FUNK | 


Ford Tractor | 
CONVERSION | 
| 


KIT 









and freedom from stretch. Widths range 
from thread-thin drives for electric 
clocks to belts eight inches wide trans- 
mitting 150 horsepower to machine 
tools. Belts have been made up to 15 
inches in width. Belt is suitable for 
machines requiring precise synchroniza 
tion, such as tape recorders, aerial cam- 
eras, and other applications. 

The manufacturer states that on 
heavy-duty floor-conditioning machines, 
where some belts last from 30 to 60 
running hours, Gilmer Timing Belts 
have clocked more than 1,500 hours 
without replacement and are still in 
operation. 

Address: L. H. Gilmer, Company 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co., 7100 Key- 
stone St., Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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NE Rolla-Duct is one of units 
in a new series of devices recently an- 
nounced by National Electric Products 
Corp. The series provides a power and 
light head (illustrated), a_lightin; 
head with four sockets, or a four 
socket infra-red spreader. 

Strip carrying sockets and outlets 
is mounted on a ball-and-socket as 
sembly which may be locked in any 
position, The strip is fully grounded 
and incorporates a circuit breaker for 
worker protection. It can be raised t 
a height of 514 feet or, when carriage 
is collapsed, can be rolled under the 
work. 

Units carry an approved rating 
for 20-ampere loads for 115- or 120- 
volt operation. Address: Nationa! 
Electric Products Corp., 13th floor, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 
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Champion Aircraft 





















. 
| Your own company specifies 
Spark Plugs because both ground and flight 
| tests show Champions unequalled in quality, 
| dependability and performance: oe 
Type 
ne standard of Chane 






| 
” 
Since Champion knows only © 






ark plugs must meet 







g the same careful judgment in the 


Are you usin: 
own car? 






ark plugs for your 







selection of sp 





ompany’s findings 






You can profit by your own C 


by insisting 0M Champions 
experts the world over. 


the choice of engine 














ARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
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Technical Literature 





WELDING STEEL CASTINGS: 
A 40-page booklet called “Recommended 
Practice for the Welding of Steel Cast- 
ings” and described as one of the most 
authoritative expositions available on the 
subject has been published by the Steel 
Founders Society of America, 11 West 
25th St., New York 11, N. Y. Copies 
are normally available at 35c each, but 
the booklet is being offered on a com- 
plimentary basis to engineers and tech- 
nicians who request it on their business 


letterheads. 
e 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS: “Handling 
Materials Illustrate,” Vol. 10, No. 1, 
published by Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 
152nd St., Cleveland 10, O., is avail- 
able upon request from the publisher. 
The brochure consists of a series of 
accounts of how  materials-handling 
costs have been reduced on various 
types of jobs by use of Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks and related equipment. 
Booklet shows application of this equip- 
ment to work in a foundry, an orchard, 


a corrugated box factory, and a terminal 


warehouse. 
* 


24-CHANNEL CARRIER:  De- 
scription of a broad-band, single-side- 
band suppressed-carrier, radio channel- 
izing system designed to provide 24 voice 
and signal circuits over one wide-band 
radio channel is contained in a new 
folder Form 33C-P being circulated by 
Lenkurt Electric Co., 1105 County 
Road, San Carlos, Calif. 

The publication illustrates a typical 
equipment rack, and provides block 
diagrams and a frequency allocation 
chart which show in detail how a simple 
and economical group modulation 
scheme is utilized to position three- 
channel groups into the spectrum be- 
tween 10 and 135 ke. Performance 
characteristics of voice and signal cir- 
cuits are given. 

e 


ROTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT: 
Capsule descriptions of Jack and Heintz 
(Cleveland 1, O.) Rotomotive equip- 
ment are included in a new bulletin, 
No. 145, available without cost from 
the company. Model data are given on 
the current J&H line of gas turbine and 
reciprocating engine starters, inverters, 


aircrait motors, 
alternators, tachometer generators, ele 
trical control systems and _ hydraul 
equipment. 


generators, actuators, 


DUST COLLECTORS: Complete 
line of Torit dust collectors is described 
in a new 24-page catalog recently is 
sued by Torit Manufacturing Co., Wal- 
nut and Exchange Sts., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. Both cabinet and cyclone dust 
collectors are included in the catalog 
in sizes ranging from ¥% hp to 5 hp. 
Shown also are a complete line of 
fittings and accessories, as well as a 
series of blueprint sketches giving di- 
mensions of each unit. 

° 


NEOPRENE: “Neoprene Treated 
Paper” is the title of a technical bulletin, 
available from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 8545 Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Del., describing the properties—wet 
strength, internal bond and _ impact 
strength, and chemical resistance—that 
can be obtained in various kinds of 
paper by adding a few percent of neo 
prene rubber latex to the paper pulp. 

A table of possible applications 
suggests several dozen uses where these 
and other properties may be valuable. 





SCINFLEX assumes 


YOU THE LOWEST VOLTAGE 
DROP IN THE INDUSTRY! 


When operating conditions demand an elec- 
trical connector that will stand up under the most 
rugged requirements, always choose Bendix 
Scinflex Electrical Connectors. The insert mate- 
rial, an exclusive Bendix development, is one 
of our contributions to the electrical connector 
industry. The dielectric strength remains well 
above requirements within the temperature range 
of —67°F to +275°F. It makes possible a design 
increasing resistance to flashover and creepage. 
It withstands maximum conditions of current and 
voltage without breakdown. But that is only part 
of the story. It’s also the reason why they are 
vibration-proof and moisture-proof. So, naturally, 
it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex Connectors and 


get this extra protection. Our sales department 


will be glad to furnish complete information 


on request. 


© Moisture-Proof « Radio Quiet « Single Piece 
Inserts ¢ Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High 


Insulation Resistance ¢ High Resistance to Fuels 


and Oils « Fungus Resistant « Easy Assembly 





The Finest 
ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTOR 


MONEY CAN 
BUY! 


a 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 118 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. © Stephenson 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


and Disassembly « Fewer Parts than any other 
Gunes © Me eddiliens! solder required. pon alg Cass Ave., , Detroit 2, Michigan © Brouwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin 








in ®© 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Examples include barrel liners, box- 
board, industrial filter paper, linoleum 
base, and various kinds of wrapping 


and packaging paper. 
° 


MEASUREMENT: Available at 
$3.50 per copy from the DoAll Co., 254 
North Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, IIl., 
is a new textbook called The Science 
of Precision Measurement. Describing 
the practice of dimensional quality con- 
trol, the book is intended as a guide 

quality control and inspection and 
as a text for students and apprentices 
in vocational schools and shops. The 
book uses simple charts, diagrams, and 
photographs. It describes effective 
techniques for getting the most from 
precision measuring equipment. 

° 


MACHINERY PARTS: A 24-page 
booklet, “Long-Wearing Machinery 
Parts,” describes a wide variety of cast 
and wrought alloy parts now being 
used in many industries to solve abra- 
sion, corrosion, and high-temperature 
problems. Booklet contains more than 
60 blueprints, tables, and photographs 
which show some of the sizes and 
shapes in which these Haynes alloy parts 
are being used. Available from Haynes 
Stellite Co., Division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., the booklet de- 
scribes parts made of the various Haynes 
cobalt-, iron-, and nickel-base alloys 
which have had use as metal-cutting 
tools, jet aircraft parts, chemical equip- 
ment, and many types of valves and 
furnace parts. 

. 


CONTROLLING PYROMETERS: 
Assembly Products, Inc., Chagrin Falls 
5, O., is circulating a four-page booklet 
which describe the company’s line of 
ontrolling pyrometers and related equip- 

nt available in nine temperature 
ges from —200 degrees to 3,000 
grees F, 

It describes the various heat-con- 

ling applications possible with the 

iipment. Functions of continuous 
limit on-and-off control, or auto- 
ic shut-off and alarm are discussed. 

The booklet includes service data, 

uit diagrams, and photographs. Also 

ussed is the company’s double-con- 
pyrometer which gives a controlling 
ction on high- and low-temperature 
its and also low-limit control. 

e 


JOINT INDUSTRY CONFER- 
‘CE SYMBOLS: Special rates to 
vols and technical groups for quan- 
orders are being offered by Denison 
gineering Co., Columbus, O., for a 
w kit which gives a quick and com- 
te key to all standard Joint Industry 
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Conference symbols for industrial 
hydraulics. Individuals whose work is 
directly concerned with hydraulic de- 
signing, engineering, r circuit appli- 
cation may obtain the kits free of charge. 
The kit is composed of two parts; 
a plastic drawing template containing 
basic elements of all JIC symbols, and 
a 32-page booklet in which all key 
examples of circuit components are rep- 
resented by symbols approved by the 
JIC for industrial equipment. Accom 
panying each symbol is a reference to 
the Denison catalogue describing that 
particular piece of HydroOILic equip 
ment as manufactured by Denison. 


kymas 


HANDBUCH: Availability in the 
U. S. of the latest volume of the Gmelin 
Handbuch, at $27.20 per volume, has 
been announced. The book is said to 
contain comprehensive and up-to-date 
data on titanium, its alloys, and its com- 
pounds. It is described as containing 
the entire pertinent world literature on 
titanium up to Jan. 1, 1950, systematic- 
ally arranged and critically reviewed. 

The 5ll-page volume with 100 
graphs, eight-page introduction, and 22- 
page index is available through Walter 
J. Johnson, Inc., 125 East 23rd St., New 
York, N. Y., or Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 
31 East 10th St., New York, N. Y. 
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-s-for greater Est 
air-passenger comfort 


Passengers appreciate the added comfort this lightweight robe gives 
..like the way it zips up to ward off chill or ankle drafts. Now in use by 
many scheduled and non-scheduled airlines, and executive planes. 100°; wool, 


50” x 72", Skymaster weighs less than ordinary lap robes. Standard 


colors: Maroon, Blue, Forest Green, with contrasting 
serged edges. Custom colors and insignia by special 
order. Write on company letterhead for price 

list and free sample for flight testing 


Contract Division 


PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 
P.O. Box 2620 ° Portland 3, Oregon 
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Paying the 
freight 


DISTRIBUTOR? 


PART 6 


“ty G aN. 


W.... you get it from “there to here,” someone must pay the freight. In 
the case of aircraft parts and supplies stocked by SAC Sales for the airlines, 
the “someone” is SAC Soles. Yes, we pay the freight and the savings are size- 
able in a yeor's time because the majority of our airline customers are located 


much closer to us than to the manufacturers. For airlines in the immediate 
Dallas area, the saving is 100%; for others, up to 75%. This is another of 
the mony aspects of the SAC-airline program which, economically, speak for 


themselves. 
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Extra Section 








By Williom D. Perreault 


COMMERCIAL pilot in British Columbia has recently been assessed $48,000 
damages for being guilty of negligence in the performance of his duties, 
indirectly resulting in the death of a passenger, according to Capt. L. G. Moffatt 
of Canadian Pacific Airlines reporting in “The Canadian Air Line Pilot.” Moffatt 
noted that, since pilot error is officially cited as the cause of “98% of all flying 
accidents,” this precedent is one which is a serious financial threat to all airline 
pilots. He suggests that serious consideration should be given to taking out liability 
insurance to cover this type hazard. 

e 


Our acquaintance with various types of filters in aircraft systems 
has led us to believe they will clog readily enough without artificial help. 
Last week, in our usual flow of new products and service announcements, 
came one from Pontiac Testing Laboratory at 1014 Baldwin Ave., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. It seems Pontiac “has been delegated to manufacture this 
Standard containment” for bench-testing filters. At $10 per gallon, F.O.B. 
Pontiac, you can buy this natural crankcase sludge concentrated to a 25% 
petroleum ether insolubles content for use as a yardstick in comparing 
performance of filter elements. 

- 


A note from Sperry Gyroscope Company indicates that the Sperry engine 
analyzer is now installed on 38 aircraft types, including 10 types of Douglas air- 
craft, 10 Lockheed types, 6 Convair types, five Boeing types, three of Martins, two 
Goodyear series Blimps, one Fairchild, and one Sud-Est type. This is just one 
more indication of the now common acceptance of the electronic engine and 
ignition analyzers by all types of operators. Bendix has previously issued a similar 
impressive list. Today the question appears to be which unit, the Sperry or Bendix, 
best suits the operational needs and pocketbook of the user. The economic wisdom 
of the units themselves has been well proved. 


Daylight fog remains the most difficult type of weather. in which to 
make safe landings, according to Eastern Air Lines’ chief pilot John Gill. 
One prominent reason is that the pilot flying in clear air above clouds is 
suddenly lowered into low-level fog and cannot see the approach lighting 
since his eyes are unprepared for the quick change. To combat this EAL 
pilots are now advised that one man should wear dark glasses for some 
30 minutes before the final approach. In this manner his eyes should be 
dark-adapted in time. 

s 


TWA, in a report on its current meteorological activities, reminds us of 
early railroad airline cooperation in gathering weather information. A Trans World 
Airlines release on this subject notes that in 1928, when TWA first started its 
weather bureau and the overnight portions of transcontinental “flights” wer 
made by rail, agents of the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe Railroads were instructe 
in weather observation and became part of the airline weather system. Toda 
TWA maintains a staff of 51 weather forecasters along its 32,000 miles of airways. 
This operation is under the supervision of J. A. Browne, who makes his base 


in Kansas City. 
° 


An additional $12,000 has been appropriated by The Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation to increase the number of Jet Pro- 
pulsion Fellowships for graduate study in rocket and jet propulsion en- 
gineering at the Guggenheim Propulsion Centers at Princeton University 
and the California Institute of Technology. This brings the Fellowship 
values to $36,000, providing for 18-24 grants. Each grant covers tuition and 
living expenses ranging from $1,000 to $2,000. Candidates can get addi- 
tional details from the Foundation at 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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The Telephone Reservation Agent's Working Day 
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Waiting for information in office (reservation record, etc. ) 
Checking schedules and other vrinted material 


Doing clerical work not completed while vassenger was on line 


Waiting while varty discusses reservation with verson at his end of line 
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Talking to passenger 


Waiting between calls 
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Making reservation 
Information 


Cancellation of reservation 
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Check-Back on reservation 











CHART SHOWS TIME spent by telephone reservations agent in various 
activities. It is based on a 500-call sample, at rate of 26.8 calls per hour. 


How to 


You can do it with a formula, says American Air- 
lines; only 25% of phone time spent making sales. 


i] OW MANY people does an airline 
reservations office need to answer 
the telephones? 

The correct answer can be obtained 
by use of a formula, according to 
Charles Ammann, assistant director of 
reservations and ticket offices for Ameri- 

1 Airlines. 

The formula is: 

WPU 

5DC 

In the formula, W represents days 

the week the office is open: P is the 
imate of passengers to be boarded 
the month; U is units (phone calls 

per passenger boarded); 5 is number 
days employe works in a week; D, 
ys in month the office is open; C is 
*nt’s capacity in terms of number of 
ls he can handle daily. 


AA Formula 


From here on, Ammann said in a 
ent paper on the subject, the problem 

‘s merely to chart the agent’s time over 
¢ days and weeks. Number of agents 

r each day would be arranged on the 
iarts in the most efficient pattern as 
ictated by the hourly percentages of 


equals number of agents. 
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call volume. Experience shows that 10% 
of a day’s volume occurs during the 
peak hour of that day, he added. 
Discussing background of the for- 
mula, which has been used by Ameri- 
can, Ammann stated that before man- 
ning needs can be calculated, it is neces- 
sary to forecast passenger volume and 
number of phone calls that will be 
generated. Probable operating factor, 
load factor, and normal peak and slack 
periods must be considered. Knowledge 
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EFFECT OF OPERATING FACTOR 
on telephone reservations shown above. 
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Man the Reservations Telephones 


of an agent’s capacity to handle various 
types of calls is also necessary in order 
to arrive at a logical production factor 
for an agent. 

Operating factor (flights operated 
against flights scheduled) definitely af- 
fects the number of phone calls per 
passenger carried, he said. A 98% op- 
erating factor necessitates less than two 
calls per passenger, whereas 78% would 
necessitate over 3.5 (see chart). 

Information Calls High 


The chart is based on a two months’ 
study in the winter, and includes only 
incoming calls. Calls to passengers when 
flights are delayed or canceled were not 
counted. 

Improvement in operating factor 
over a period of years has saved work 
in reservations offices, Ammann. said. 
A survey two years ago in New York 
showed that only 35% of passengers 
holding space could be contacted when 
their flights canceled, he added. 

A big problem in manning tele- 
phones is the difference in traffic car- 
ried in the peak month and that carried 
in the low month, he stated. There is 
now a 100% differential which, how- 
ever, is a marked improvement over the 
400% differential of 20 years ago. 

Another improvement is that peak 
and low months seem to be leveling off, 
he said. Peak month is leveling in the 
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Sky's the limit. oe nny we 


@ With man’s mastery of the air one wonders if there’s any 
reasonable limit to the advance of science . . . with broad horizons, 
we at Schuttig combine electronic engineering skill with vision and 
understanding . . . our preduets reflect quality and design superi- 
ority. We can probably help you with your designs or production. 
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10% to 11% (of the year’s traffic 
bracket, with the low month about one 
half of that volume. 

It’s not true that a telephone agen 
spends most of his time on the phon 
making reservations, Ammann said. Th 
agent is only available at the phone 80‘ 
of the time (20% for training, sicknes 
vacation, etc.). 

“Of the 80% scheduled time o 
in terms of a 40-hour week, 32 hour: 
only 18.24 hours are spent talking to 
the passenger,” he added. “In only 53% 
of the calls handled are passengers mak 
ing reservations; thus some 9.67 hours a 
week or only slightly more than 24% 
of the work week is spent on the tel 
phone making reservations. 

“The percentage of information 
calls is very high (see chart). In the 
New York reservations office of Ameri 
can, an increase of 20% in telephone 
call volume can be expected in poor 
weather. 

“All-weather flying and/or auto 
matic equipment to answer the pas 
sengers’ questions regarding arrivals and 
departures are two of the methods by 
which this work load will be reduced 
over a period of time.” 


NWA-CAP Pre-Merger 
Sales Plan Disapproved 

Agreement under which Capital 
Airlines and Northwest Airlines started 
coordination of certain advertising and 
sales efforts, preliminary to merging, has 
been disapproved by CAB. 

The agreement was separate from 
the merger proposal filed by the air 
lines and was designed primarily as an 
interim means of joining the two names 
before the public eye. 

CAB disapproval, which will serve 
as a precedent in other merger cases, 
was based on these reasons: 

* Rights of air carriers intervening 
prior to the merger may be prejudiced 

* Competition between CAP and 
NWA will be undoubtedly restrained 

* Approval at this time would ten: 
to pre-judge issues in pending case. 

The CAB emphasized its action 
not to be considered in any manner a 
expressing an opinion upon the merit 
of the proposed merger. 

The cooperative program was sul 
mitted to CAB eight days after aj 
plication for approval of the merger 
filed on Feb. 6. Such programs requiré 
CAB approval under Section 412 of the 
Act, otherwise immunity from anti-trust 
violations cannot be obtained. 

Instructions had gone out to em 
ployes of both companies to “sell the 
other as though actually selling your 
own, coordinating waiting lists, and sell 
Colonial’s services as an alternative 
when unable on own trips.” The slogan 
of “ring both cash registers,” North 
west’s and Colonial’s, had been advised. 
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POWER 


FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES 


The J-44 Turbo-Jet Engine...Designed and Built by Fairchild 


Here is more power to help meet 
America’s defense needs—the J-44 
turbo-jet. 


Fairchild designed and built, it 
weighs 300 pounds and delivers 
1000 pounds thrust. Compact, 
measuring 22 inches in diameter 
and 72 inches in length, it is one of 
the smallest engines ever made in 
its power class. The J-44 is an- 
other example of the Fairchild 


Engine Division's ability to create 
specialized power plants to meet 
exacting design requirements. 


Presently Fairchild is designing 
and developing many other uncon- 
ventional power plants—some of 
them for unusual applications—for 
our Armed Forces and is producing 
in quantity major components of 
the General Electric J-47 turbo- 
jet engine. 


Fal AND coll CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
Engine Division 


FARMINGDALE, NY. 


Aircraft Division 
Hagerstown,,Md. * Chicago, Ill. 
Guided Missiles and Stratos Divisions 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


More and more POWER developments for Americas Armed Forces 
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An old-fashioned dollar’s worth! Compare the fares! 


Basic one-way fares on United have gone 
up only about 412% since 1941—much less 
than first-class surface fares! Here are 
some examples of how they now compare! 
First-class First-class SAVING BY 


rail plus 0C-+4 FLYING 
lower berth Mainliner UNITED 





7 $49.79 | $44.10 $5.69 





PHILADELPHIA- | 93551 | $26.85 | $8.66 





NEW YORK- 
SAN FRANCISCO 


No tips aloft, 
and United's 
fares include 


seats | «($59.41 | $63.55 | Stu sae. 


Tax not included in above fares. 


$14445 | $175.85 














Not only are United fares almost as low 
as 1941, in contrast to most products and 
services, but the quality and speed of 
Mainliner transportation have greatly im- 
proved. Today you enjoy 300-mile-an-hour 
speed in 4-engine DC-6 Mainliners, with 
pressurized cabins for your comfort at 
high altitudes. You benefit from all-season 
schedule dependability. And your com- 
fort and enjoyment are further enhanced 
by superior food and service. You still get 
an old-fashioned dollar’s worth, and then 
some! Every dollar you spend on United 
Air Lines buys more than ever before! 


AIR LINES 


© UAL. 1952, 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
OF THE U.S. 
PASSENGERS + MAIL « EXPRESS 
FREIGHT «+ AIR PARCEL POST 
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Can the CAB Suspend Permanent Route Stops? 


Supreme Court ruling is almost a certainty in 


the bitter fight waging over CAB power issue. 


PPOSITION of Western Air Lines 

and United Air Lines to involun- 
tary suspension of their operating rights 
at certain permanently certificated stops 
has brought industry and government 
to grips on ene of the sharpest and 
most far-reaching legai issues in air- 
line history. 

With a Supreme Court ruling 
deemed a certainty by airline and CAB 
lawyers, the question, specifically, is 
whether CAB has the power to take 
away from a line holding a permanent 
certificate a permanent point on that 
certificate. 

Thus far the Board’s actions con- 
tested by Western and United concern 
primarily the temporary suspension of 
service at certain cities and the sub- 
stitution of service at those points by 
local service air carriers. But Western 
and United attorneys view the prob- 
lem as one involving ultimate revoca- 
tion if CAB’s claim to power is up- 
held by the Courts. 

Far-reaching aspects of the situation 
are seen in the present re-alignment of 
the nation’s airline-route structure which 
involves mergers, voluntary transfer or 
abandonment of marginal stops from 
trunk-line certificates and the involun- 
tary suspension of service at permanent 
stops. 

Temporary Step? 

Three CAB cases are now in the 
courts on the involuntary suspension 
ISS 

* Proposal to suspend United at 

Springs, Wyo., in favor of Frontier 

ies was stayed pending review by 

'. S$. Circuit Court of Appeals in 

go early in January. 

* Proposal to suspend United at 

Barbara, Monterey, Red Bluff and 

Arcata in favor of Southwest 
ys is now before the same Chicago 
us the Rock Springs case. 

’ Proposal to suspend Western at 
‘ntro, Calif., and Yuma, Ariz., in 
of Bonanza Air Lines was stayed 
onth pending review by the Ninth 
t Court of Appeals in San Fran- 


or its authority to compel sus- 
m at these points, CAB relies on 
n 401(h) of the Civil’ Aeronautics 
which confers certain authority to 
lify, suspend or revoke . . . a cer- 
‘te, in whole or in part . . . when 
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required by the public convenience and 
necessity.” 

In the cases now before the courts, 
CAB contends its actions are aimed at 
reducing the over-all need for govern- 
ment mail pay support. In the South- 
west-United case, Board said: “We are 
invoking our statutory suspension power 
in an effort to reduce somewhat the 
overall cost of the air transportation 
system to the Government. The action 
is temporary in nature and should be 
considered in its true light as a tem- 
porary step in an effort to experiment 
with techniques of reducing Federal 
subsidy in transportation.” 


Stability Threatened 


Airline attorneys argue, however, 
that temporary suspension can ulti- 
mately become permanent revocations. 
If CAB is successful in these cases, the 
airlines say, it will be in a position to 
revoke permanent operating rights at 
other and more important traffic points 
throughout the country. 


Western, in its court fight, said the 
CAB action against it amounts to “un- 
constitutional seizure of property.” Such 
authority could prove ruinous to the 
commercial airlines, the carrier said, 
since employes and investors no longer 
could have assurance that franchises to 
operate permanently certificated air 
routes had real and continuing property 
value, not subject to expropriation by 
bureaucratic order, 

Somewhat similar views were ex- 
pressed publicly by an Air Transport 
Association official who said “the sta- 
bility or airline operations and con- 
fidence of investors and employes will 
be impaired if CAB has the power to 
play fast and loose with supposedly 
permanent route franchises.” 


Appeals Anticipated 


The present showdown has been 
brewing for the past several years dur- 
ing the maze of local service line certif- 
icate renewal proceedings being han- 
dled by CAB. In one of these, the 
Frontier Renewal Case, a member of 
Congress, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
who was with the 75th Congress at the 
time in 1938 when the Act was en- 
acted, was queried on the subject at 
public hearings, 

He was asked by an airline at- 
torney if, in his opinion, Congress at 


that time envisioned a situation where 
the Board would have the power it is 
now attempting to exert. His answer, a 
matter of public record, was: “I cannot 
remember any particular detail of our 
action on the bill which I could now 
cite as reason to deprive CAB of that 
authority.” 


A decision in the Western case in 
San Francisco is expected early in April. 
Prompt disposition of United’s appeals 
in the Chicago court are also anticipated. 
From there, attorneys for the airlines and 
CAB express little doubt the issue will 
move to the Supreme Court with an 
important phase of the route structure 
re-alignment in the balance. 


Lake Central Charges 
Denied by Weesner 


Charges by CAB indicating dis- 
honesty of Lake Central Airlines’ past 
and present management are “not only 
ridiculous but grossly unfair,” according 
to R. Paul Weesner, former general 
manager of the airline and now presi- 
dent of Resort Airlines. 


CAB has postponed renewal of 
LCA’s local service certificate pending 
investigation of the company AMERICAN 
Aviation, Mar. 3). Weesner told Amert- 
can Aviation that “it is entirely pos- 
sible that certain technical discrepancies 
occurred during my administration of 
the airline. 


“The maze of federal regulations 
enmeshing any business subsidized by 
the government makes this possibility 
quite real. Charges indicating dishonesty 
are not only ridiculous but grossly un- 
fair.” 

LCA was spawned by a non-sked, 
Nationwide Air Transport Service, out 
of which also grew Frontier Airmotive, 
and Nationwide Airlines, Weesner said, 
adding that his father, Roscoe, and 
brother John were associated with him 
in all the businesses. It was made clear 
to CAB that resources of the assorted 
companies would be used to finance and 
manage LCA. 

Eventually he lost interest in LCA, 
Weesner said, because CAB denied 
route extensions and because he needed 
to “repair my personal financial posi- 
tion which had suffered greatly in estab- 
lishment of Lake Central . . . Family 
friction was also taking shape.” He 
transferred all his LCA and Nationwide 
stock to his father and brother in ex- 
change for physical assets of Frontier 
Airmotive. 
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ASTA Fights Commission Cut on Tourist Sales 


Travel Agents angered at IATA’s plan to decrease 


commissions on trans-Atlantic tourist sales. 


F Near ynag-we Society of Travel Agents 
and its European counterparts have 
registered strong protests on all fronts 
against a proposal of trans-Atlantic air 
carriers to cut agency commissions on 
trans-Atlantic tourist sales from 74 
to 6%. 

Commission cut was agreed on by 
members of the International Air 
Transport Association at their historic 
meeting at Nice, France, last December, 
at which the principal outcome was 
agreement on inauguration of tourist 
services across the Atlantic on May 1 
of this year. 

The IATA proposal, which the 
agency group points out amounts to 
a 20% commission reduction, has been 
submitted for CAB approval. 

Thus far, ASTA has taken these 
actions to block the resolution: 

* Sent representatives to airlines 
involved, in an attempt to have the 
resolution withdrawn. 

* Solicited the aid of the Senate 
Small Business Committee the chairman 
of which, Senator John Sparkman (D., 
Ala.) has written CAB in opposition 
to the proposed cut. 

® Protested formally to CAB and 
requested full public hearings, which 
have been tentatively scheduled for 
Apr. 15. 


ASTA’s Hope 


In European capitals, the fight has 
been carried through the cooperation of 
the Association of British Travel Agents 
(ABTA) and FIAV, generally described 
as “an international association of travel 
agents with members in many coun- 
tries.” 

Typical of the attitude of these 
groups is that of James Maxwell, presi- 
dent of ABTA who said “The imple- 
mentation of this decision could well 
prove a lethal blow to the travel 
industry . . . We will leave no stone 
unturned . . . in the steps which should 
be taken to combat this retrograde 
move.” 

In the U. S., ASTA’s chief hopes 
lie in either of two possible outcomes. 
It may be able to persuade IATA mem- 
bers to withdraw the cut at a contem- 
plated IATA traffic meeting sometime 
before May 1. Or it may prove vic- 
torious in its fight before CAB after 
full public hearings. 

But only withdrawal by the carriers 
would appear to be a solution to the 
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situation prior to inauguration of the 


- tourist services in May. The CAB pro- 


ceeding, despite fast handling most 
likely will not be completed for weeks 
after the special operations start. 

Significance of the situation is em- 
phasized in this summation by ASTA 
in its formal protest to CAB: “The 
Proposal to reduce the commission on 
tourist fares invites the defeat of the 
[tourist-fare] experiment because the 
result is to greatly reduce the incentive 
of the travel agents.” 


Rising Costs 

The 74% commission currently 
paid agents by the international air- 
lines, which will continue to be paid 
for first-class sales, would apparently 
prove satisfactory to agents if applied 
to tourist sales, according to ASTA 
documents filed thus far. They claim 
it will cost as much, if not more in 
some cases, to handle a tourist passenger 
because much of the tourist business 
will be first-timers requiring more assist- 
ance than seasoned travelers. 

ASTA and the other agents’ groups 
cite rising costs as an economic argu- 
ment against the proposed cut. Senator 
Sparkman said the agents “are caught 
in a squeeze between rising costs and 
declining commissions. The decreased 
tourist fares will reduce the base on 
which the agent’s commission can be 
computed, Presumably this cut will be 
offset by increased air travel. But I can- 
not see how a 20 per cent reduction in 
commission can be offset as well.” 

Agency groups estimated that on a 
forecast of average fares, the 20% cut 
will mean $6.75 less per ticket than 
if the 74,% commission were main- 
tained. They claim that 65% of all 
trans-Atlantic business comes from travel 
agents and that the success of the pro- 
posed operation this summer hinges on 
the work of the agents. 


Investigation Considered 

Airlines as yet have advanced no 
arguments and presumably their case 
before CAB will be handled by IATA. 
Reports indicate that an undetermined 
number of agents have already signed 
supplemental agreements with airlines 
calling for the cut to 6%. 

ASTA claims the commission cut 
was approved unanimously at Nice, but 
that some airlines gave their assent 
reluctantly “and went along only to 


insure adoption of a controversial tourist 
service.” The group is said to rely 
largely on this point in their attempt 
to persuade withdrawal of the reso- 
lution prior to May 1. 

CAB, meanwhile, has gone all out 
in its support of the trans-Atlantic 
tourist service and has promised to 
handle the commission case in record 
time to prevent anything from inter- 
fering with the success of the tourist 
venture. At one point, the Board was 
considering issuance of an investigation 
order but changed its plans when it 
appeared the case might bog down. 


Vote of Confidence 


Parker & Co, aviation general agent 
for Continental Casualty Co., has 
doubled the amount of air trip accident 
insurance that may be bought by sched- 
uled airline passengers. New limit is 
$50,000 insurance for $2.50 against the 
former $25,000 for $1.25. 

Recent accidents at Elizabeth, N. J, 
gained national publicity because they 
were spectacular and because they oc- 
curred in rapid sequence a company 
official said. “We know that the 
truth about flying is not in the spectacu- 
lar, but in the normal, in the hundreds 
of thousands of flights that are com- 
pleted without incident 

“We know of only one way to 
prove that we have nothing but faith 
and confidence in (the airlines’) ability 
to carry passengers safely, and that is 
to double the amount of . . . insurance 
we will sell . . .” 


Nominations Opened 


Nominations are now being ac- 
cepted by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
for the 1951 Trans-Canada (McKee) 
Trophy, awarded annually to any person 
prominent in Canadian flying, either 
civil or military, for operations tending 
to advance the cause of aviation. Pilots 
are given prime consideration for the 
award but others are qualified for 
nomination. 

Qualified for nominating candida 
are all organizations operating aircra! 
in Canada, all units of the Ro 
Canadian Air Force, and other interested 
individuals. Nominatiens should be for- 
warded to the Chief of Air Staff, Air 
Force Headquarters, Department of \a- 
tional Defense, Ottawa, Canada, >y 
Mar. 31. 
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Avast there, mates! All 


at sea about the change 
from mph to &nots in 


weather reports? For quick calculations, this easy rule-of- 
thumb will give you a close-enough answer: Take speed 


in knots, add 15%, and you've got mph. 


Is “hot-headedness” costing you money? “Flutter” 
refers, Boys and Girls, to abnormal high cylinder-head tem- 
perature. When that needle goes up, you may be getting 
detonation—and serious engine damage. What should you do 


about it? 


Well, if you are taxiing—reduce power 
immediately. Be sure that your cowl flaps 
are open. Avoid prolonged engine run-up. 


If you are in the air, reduce throttle set- 
tings and adjust for a richer mixture if 
your plane has a mixture control. If you 
do not have a mixture control, land as 
soon as possible for a carburetor adjust- 
ment. Open cowl flaps. If your plane has 
a variable-pitch prop, increase RPM. 
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Best friend a radial engine ever 
had— whether it's in frequent 
operation, or dead storage 


'a/ 


“ft > YAple as 
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For frequent operation: treat it to Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 





Series R—the very finest non-detergent, straight mineral oil 
for radial engines (or for any engine when operating condi- 
tions do not require a detergent oil). It's approved by Pratt 
& Whitney and other manufacturers for all types of service. 


For dead storage (or infrequent use): 
keep filled with you-know-what (see 
paragraph above). And then remember to 
pull the prop through at least four turns 
every three days. 

P.S.: In horizontally opposed and Ranger 
in-line engines, use Gulfpride Aviation 
Oil, Series-D. 

FREE! A “must” for active pilots. That's 
the Gulf Airgide Airport Directory. Ask 
your Gulf Airport dealer for a copy. 





WHEN LANDING FOR AN RON. 
ON A LONG CROSS-COUNTRY, TOP 
YOUR GAS TANK. IMMEDIATELY... 


| 
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Gulf Oil Corporation . . . Gulf 
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IN ORDER TO AVOID CONDENSATION 
AND FUEL TANK RUSTING..... 








AND GET THE MOST OUT OF 
THAT SUPERPOWERFUL OULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE!S 








Refining Company 





/ IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Available in All Sizes 
@ Free From Burns 
@ Smooth Contours 
@ Close Tolerances 
Also PP561 Tube Clamp 
(Same as Curtis 561D or Consolidated $01001) 
Write For Free Samples and Folder 


ANDARD 





PRODUCTS, INe. 
Wholssale Jistubulors 
or Le Manufacturers 


O50 EAST GILBERT. WICHITA, KANSAS 
© 2208 % SHERIDAN FOLD TuLSa. OFLaHOme 


PHONE 272-1431 © 
SULSe OF¥IS1ON PHONE © ef) 















1951 AIRLINE SALARIES 











Following are 1951 airline salaries as 
reported to CAB: 


Trunk Carriers 


Braniff Airways 


T. E. Braniff, pres. and dir., $30,000 
salary, $3,369.30 bonus and indirect com- 
pensation; C. E. Beard, executive v.p. 
and dir., $27,000 salary (up $2,750), $2,- 
190.12 bonus and indir.; R. C. Schrader, 
v.p. and dir., $19,000.08 salary (up $1,- 
375), $1,991.55 bonus and indir.; C. G. 
Adams, secy-treas. and dir., $19,000.08 
salary (up $1,375), $1,727.51 bonus and 
indir.; John B. Walker, v.p., $8,833.35 
salary (down $14,208.42—term expired 
April 30, 1951); O. W. Crane, asst. treas., 
$9,450 salary (up $975), $701.48 bonus 
and indir.; R. L. Barrier, asst. secy., 
$7,905 salary (up $655), $481.85 bonus 
and indir.; Hal C. Thurman, dir., $15,- 
000 salary, $666.11 bonus and indir. 


All-Cargo Carriers 

The Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 
Robert W. Prescott, pres. and dir., 
$30,000 salary (compared with $18,750 
salary and $18,000 bonus and indirect 
compensation in 1950); Fred Benninger, 
secy-treas. $18,000 salary (compared with 
$13,396 salary and $16,000 bonus and 
indir. in 1950); W. E. Bartling, v.p., 


$10,700 salary (compared with $7,450 sal- 
ary and $9,600 bonus and indir. in 1950); 


George T. Cussen, v.p., $8,000 salary 
(compared with $7,475 salary and $2,500 








bonus and indir. in 1950); Ralph B 
Stump, asst. secy-treas., $9,400 salary 
Norman L. Meyers, asst. secy., no salary 
Samuel B. Mosher, chairman of boarc 
$1,200 salary (up $1,200); Allen T. Chas« 
dir., $4,318 salary (up $4,318); James F 
Davidson, dir., $1,350 salary (up $1 

350); Harlan B. Eldred, dir., $4,050 salar; 
(up $2,250); Houston Rehrig, dir., $4,500 
salary (up $4,500); T. J. Sullivan, dir., 
$4,350 salary (up $2,550) 


Local Service Carriers 


Empire Air Lines, Inc. 

T. E. Robinson, chairman of board, 
$4,800 salary; Joe Lux, pres., no salary; 
Gwin Hicks, v.p., $7,200 salary; Frederic 
J. Orr, v.p., no salary; Arvid Nelson, 
secy-treas., $3,600 salary. 


Pioneer Air Lines 


Robert J. Smith, pres. and dir., $12,- 
500 salary (down $5,625); Harold B. 
Seifert, v.p. and dir., $11,400 salary (up 
$600); Harding L. Lawrence, v.p. and 
dir., $10,200 salary (up $1,200); Eugene 
W. Bailey, secy-treas. and dir., $10,800 
salary (up $1,200); W. F. Long, chair- 
man of board, $3,000 salary (down $2,- 
000). 


E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc. 


Joseph Garside, pres. and dir., $8,000 
salary (up $1,600); Harold E. Shaw, 
executive v.p. and treas. and dir., $7,800 
salary; Elmer W. Wiggins, Jr., v.p. and 
dir., $6,500 salary (up $6,500); Frederic 
S. Tobey, clerk and dir., $6,000 salary 
(up $852); Harold E. Martin, asst. treas. 
and dir., $4,680 salary; Sven G. Sten- 
berg, asst. treas., $4,680 salary. 





YOUR 


CHANNELS 





Selection of up to 10 
channels for each pilot. L. 


Earphones instantly 
ovoilable if desired. ——> KC 














Individual speaker operation ro pilot ond co-pilot 
» +. avoid radio confusion with 
ARC’s Isolation Amplifier 


ARC’s channel isolator accepts up to 10 
audio input channels from range and 
communication receivers, ADF’s, marker 
beacon receivers, transmitter sidetones, 
interphones, as required. Pilot and co- 
pilot select any combination without 
cross-cockpit interference, work at peak 
efficiency in complex navigation and com- 
munications situations. Headphone or 
speaker operation at flick of switch. 

ARC Type F-11 Isolation Amplifier is 
CAATC No. IR4-1. Available 
in 14 or 28 volt DC models. 
Write for full details. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


New Jersey 
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DELTA AIR LINES has pulled a novel 
advertising twist in Chicago—it has local 
busses and s:reet cars apologizing for not 
going somewhere. With a 50% showing of 
exterior car cards, Delta’s ad_ reads 
“Sorry—this bus doesn’t go to Miami but 
Delta Air Lines does.” 


Campaign also includes a series of news- 
paper ads with cartoons illustrating the 
same theme. The Chicago program was in 
effect during Dec. and Jan., and a similar 
program was s‘arted in Atlanta, Ga. in 
Feb. and continues in Mar. 

Burke Dowling Adams _Inc., 
agency, is handling the advertising. 


Delta’s 








Sorry... this cab doesn't go to MAM! 
but DELTA does! 


4\%-hr. Non-stop DC-6's |, > 


Ask your travel egent. or 
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The most complete line of standard designs and new, im- 
proved aircraft seats is available to you now with reactivation 
of the Bantam plant (formerly Warren McArthur Corp.) by 
The Aerotec Corporation and The Thermix Corporation. 

Your passengers ride confidently in Aerotherm Aircraft 
Seats. Each design combines the comfort and safety features 
proven most desirable by airline experience. These seats also 
have gained enviable records for easy, low-cost maintenance. 
An example is the Aerotherm Model 406D double passenger 
aircraft seat shown here. Seat and reclinable back (maximum 


62°) are cushioned with body-fitting foam rubber for comfort 
day and night. This model, designed for use in DC-4 type 
aircraft, offers a choice of upholstery and finish to suit your 
taste. Frame structure is of strong, lightweight aluminum 
and magnesium alloys. Optional features include food tray 
brackets, leg rests, and life jacket pocket. 

When faced with the problem of seating your next ship, 
consult our engineers who have had wide experience in 
serving other leading airlines. Write today for descriptive 
literature on Aerotherm Aircraft Seats. 





FIELD PROJECT ENGINEERS— AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


DAYTON 3, OHIO WICHITA 8, KANSAS 


Jay Engr. Co., 1517 East 3rd St. J. E. Freeman & Assoc., 4913 East Lewis St 
LOS ANGELES 43, CAL. MONTREAL 25, QUEBEC 


Forsnas Engr. Co., 4545 West 62nd St. 1. C. Chown Ltd., 1440 St. Catherine St, W. 
Canadian Affiliates 


CLE ELAND 29, OHIO NORWALK, CONN. 
Jay’ -\neering Co., 5413 Pearl Rd. John S. Hammond, ir,, 394 West Ave. 


RO: _YN HEIGHTS, L. |, N. Y. SEATTLE 2, WASH. 
Johr _ Hammond, Jr., 25 Edwards St. Stanley R. Brett 
John E. Freeman & Assoc., 1616-F 43rd N. 


REG. TRADE Marx 


| THERMIx 
HE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
PROJECT ENGINEERS 
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Airline People 





ADMINISTRATIVE————— 

H. Templeton Brown, Chicago at- 
torney, has been elected to the board of 
directors of United Air Lines filling the 
vacancy created by the death of Paul 
Godehn. 

C. Frank Reavis, New York attorney, 
and Morton H. Fry, New York invest- 
ment banker, were recently elected to 
the board of directors of Northwest Air- 
lines. 

Samuel J. Henry, Jr., director of ad- 
vertising-media for Trans World Air- 
lines since 1949, has resigned to join the 
New York advertising agency of Robert 
W. Orr and Associates as vice president 
and account executive. 

R. J. Meyers, promoted by United 
Air Lines to post of district personnel 
manager at New York. Meyers has been 
assistant district personnel manager at 
Chicago. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Thomas L. Lamar, a former U. S. 
Marine Corps fighter pilot, has been ap- 
pointed station manager at Miami for 
Pan American World Airways, Lamar 
joined PAA as a junior airport manager 
in 1944 and since 1950 has traveled 
throughout the company’s Latin Ameri- 
can division as a _ station “trouble 
shooter.” 

Capt. George Lothian has been pro- 
moted by Trans-Canada Air Lines from 
chief pilot-Atlantic division to system 
superintendent of flying. 

Capt. Lew Speth is now chief pilot 
for Southern Airways succeeding Capt. 
George L. Bradfor who has returned to 
active line flying. 


Capt. George Lothian 
TCAL Flying Supt. 


Captains A. E. Hamer and R. N. 
Arden have been appointed assistant 
superintendents of flight-western region 
by American Airlines. They join Cap- 
tains T. M. Melden and H. B. Russell 
who have been working under the super- 
vision of Capt. R. A. Fagin. American 
added the two veteran captains to Fa- 
gin’s staff because of the increase in 
numbers of crews at Los Angeles and 
the stepped-up training program there. 

Earl Bostelman has relinquished his 
duties as superintendent of stations for 
Southern Airways with the transfer of 
station control from the operations de- 
partment to the sales department. Bos- 
telman retains his post of superinten- 
dent of communications and will devote 
his full time to that job. He is succeeded 
as superintendent of stations by John A. 
Maxham, former station manager at 
Birmingham. 

George Nixon is now chief of dining 
service at Chicago for United Air Lines. 
Nixon replaced John R. Kersey who re- 
cently became assistant district passen- 
ger service manager at Chicago. 

B. E. Saunders promoted from su- 
pervisor of project control in Northwest 
Airlines’ aircraft engineering division 
to superintendent of service engineering 
at the St. Paul overhaul base. 

Jack L. Stevenson, 25-year veteran 
with United Air Lines’ maintenance de- 
partment, has resigned from the posi- 
tion of maintenance manager in charge 
of the Denver area. 

Clarence F. Krogman, Sr., A. Blasco, 
William O. Wood, and Everett H. Brown 
named by American Airlines to fill four 
foreman vacancies in line maintenance 
at Los Angeles. 


Norman Kidd 
Braniff Mgr. at L. A. 


O. A. Byrne 


Joins Colonial 


—————TRAFFIC & SALES-—————_ 


O. A. Byrne, formerly general traffic 
and sales manager of Frontier Airlines, 
has been named assistant to the general 
manager of Colonial Airlines. Byrne was 
originally with Challenger Airlines until 
that company was merged with Mon- 
arch Air Lines to form Frontier. 

Norman Kidd, former district sales 
manager for Western Air Lines at San 
Diego, is Braniff Airway’s new manager 
at Los Angeles. Kidd was with Western 
from 1945 until 1951 when he opened his 
own travel agency in San Diego. 

Brant K. Hughes, passenger super- 
visor for Pan American World Airways 
at Honolulu, has been named assistant 
to the district traffic and sales manager 
at Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Thomas E. Lane is now district sales 
manager in South Dakota for Western 
Air Lines with headquarters at Rapid 
City. 

S. E. Collins, Jr., regional manager 
of agency and interline sales for Ameri- 
can Airlines in Los Angeles, has resigned 
after 20 years with the company to 
accept position as vice president of 
Southern California Disinfecting Co 

Paul D. Moore has become reserva- 
tions manager at Norfolk, Va., for Na- 
tional Airlines. Lynn Atkins has as- 
sumed similar duties for National at 
Philadelphia. 

Irene Replogle has been named in- 
terline and public relations representa- 
tive for Colonial Airlines. She was 
formerly chief stewardess of Challenger 
Airlines and later Frontier Airlines. 

Arthur J. Parker promoted by Lake 
Central Airlines to post of traffic man- 
ager. 

L. O. Johannsen is now director- 
schedules and tariffs for Robinson Air- 
lines. 
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Douglass Wood, Braniff 
Airways Manager in Cuba. 
“Doug's” big Texas smile 
typifies the Braniff brand 
of hospitality that awaits 
your passengers every- 
where in Latin America. 
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A friendly smile and a warm Braniff welcome is the first m- 
pression your passengers get when they land in Cuba. 


And the thrill of being greeted like folks from home by Braniff’s 
‘‘Doug’’ Wood or Senor Angel Solano is only the beginning. 
Braniff is on the job to help your passengers through customs, to 
see that porters, guides, tour services and surface transportation 
are available, to double-check on hotels and travel reservations 
and to give the kind of friendly, helpful service for which Braniff 
is famous throughout Latin America. 


These Braniff extras are provided to help you get extra profits 
and repeat business. Your passengers will come home thoroughly 
sold on the trip and with their interest whetted to see more of 
Latin America . . . the Braniff way! 





ERANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS e LOVE FIELD « DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Showdown Seen on Coach Service Pricing 


A showdown between CAB and 
scheduled airline coach operators on 
the question of proper pricing of cer- 
tain types of coach services was invited 
by the Board this month in a sweep 
ing tariff suspension action affecting 
seven airlines. 

Source of the dispute is whether 
so-called “off-peak” coach operations 
should be fixed at maximum fares of 
4c per passenger-mile as advocated by 
the Board in a policy announcement 
last December. Also at issue in several 
cases is the minimum seating capacities 
specified for coach aircraft which CAB 
feels should be increased. 

The tariff suspension action, openly 
a forcing gesture, would terminate 
tariffs involved on Mar. 31, unless car- 
riers comply with CAB demands be- 
forehand. Immediately subsequent to the 
suspension order, National Airlines, one 
of the carriers involved, lowered all of 
its “off-peak” coach fares to the 4c level, 
paving way for dismissal of CAB 
action against it. But, these lines still 
face termination of coach services as 
shown below, on the Mar. 31 date: 


Capital—all coaclr* services 
Eastern—all coach services 
Northwest—all coach services 
Western—night-time coach opera 
tions between Los Angeles and Seattle. 
United—night-time coach opera 
tions between Los Angeles and Seattle. 


Seating Minimums 


In addition, New York-San Juan 
coach tariffs of Eastern and Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways were suspended 
effective Mar. 25, because of seating 
minimums which CAB feels should be 
raised, 

Delta Air Lines and TWA, slated 
for inclusion in the suspension action 
avoided it by adjusting their tariffs. 
Delta’s involved a proposed cut in fares 
to 4c per mile; TWA’s an adjustment 
in minimum seating capacity provisions. 
American Airlines, only other domestic 
coach operator, was not involved since 
it operates only high-density Douglas 
DC-6 coach services. 

Several of the carriers, meanwhile, 
faced with rising costs and considering 
proposal to hike fares generally, are re- 
portedly not happy with the Board’s 
action and may contest it. One, accord- 
ing to industry sources, was contem- 
plating a court fight on the issue. 
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Coach fares today average between 
4¥%c and 5c per mile. CAB believes 
“off-peak” fares should be lowered to 
the 4c figure. Reason, Board adds, is 
that “off-peak” services are a means of 
utilizing idle equipment, personnel and 
facilities at what it feels necessarily 
should be fares lower than those for 
coach services conducted during normal 
or convenient flying hours. 


Inland-WAL Absorption 
Approved Over Dissent 


Final details of the plan which will 
permit complete absorption of Inland 
Air Lines by Western Air Lines have 
been approved by CAB, with Member 
Josh Lee dissenting. Western has owned 
99% of Inland since 1944 but 100% 
ownership has been prevented by a 
State law and separate books have been 
maintained for the two firms. Approved 
plan now is for dissolution of INL and 
distribution in liquidation of its assets, 
whereupon INL’s certificate will be re- 
issued to Western. 

Lee, who dissented in the original 
acquisition case in 1944, felt the two 
systems are not properly integrated and 
decision should be withheld until 
Western’s place in the over-all realign- 
ing of the route map is finally deter- 
mined. It may be, Lee said, that In- 
land’s system could be better integrated 
with that of another carrier. 


CAB Counsel's Position 
On Southern States Plan 


Counsel for CAB’s air operations 
bureau, in a statement of tentative 
position, feels a National /Colonial 
Northeast or a National /Colonial merger 
is more in the public interest than any 
others currently involved in the New 
England-Southern States Merger In- 
vestigation. The attorney, Leslie G. 
Donahue, said the position is subject to 
change at the completion of hearings, 
but on the basis of certain financial 
and traffic studies, most beneficial hook- 
up would involve National and not 
Delta with smaller northeast carriers. 

Donahue indicated, however, that 
Delta’s position is fast improving and 
it may well be that at the conclusion of 
hearings in the case, Delta would be 
the logical carrier for an east coast 
merger. Delta has entered a voluntary 
deal with Northeast Airlines. National 


and Colonial have also submitted a 
merger proposal. Other possible com- 
binations, one involving Capital's 
“southern routes,” have been advanced 
by CAB. Hearings will start Apr. 14 





Decisions 





* Capital Airlines’ certificate for 
Route 14 amended temporarily to per- 
mit service to Chicago on all-cargo flights 
serving Twin Cities and Milwaukee. 

* American Air Transport, large 
irregular carrier, restricted to military 
contract operation during pendency of 
CAB enforcement proceeding. Letter of 
registration for commercial operations 
suspended effective 12:01 a. m., March 
16, for alleged excessive operations. 

* Mid-West Airlines’ Des Moines- 
Chicago route application, once turned 
down by CAB, deferred for joint action 
with MWA’s certificate renewal action. 
Chairman Nyrop dissented from the de- 
cision which was made on a reconsider- 
ation petition of the original denial. 





Exoaminer’s Report 





Domestic scheduled airlines’ agree- 
ment under which carriers in New York 
and Chicago areas agree not to advance 
to independent truckers 
cartage services rendered in those areas 
to shippers of air freight, recommended 
for approval by Examiner Barron 
Fredricks. He said the agreement, under 
investigation since February 14, 1951, 
is not adverse to the public interest nor 
in violation of the Act. 


charges for 





CAB CALENDAR 





March 17—Hearing in MHonolu 
United States Excursion Fare Ca 
Washington. (Docket 5095). 

March 18—Oral argument before t! 
Board in Piedmont Aviation Renew 
Case. Washington. (Docket 4762 et al 

March 19—Hearing in Mid-Cont 
nent/Braniff Merger Case. Washingt 
(Docket 5376). 

March 24—Hearing in Pacific-Nort! 
west-Alaska Tariff Investigation. Was! 
ington. (Docket 5067 et al.) 

March 25—Oral argument before t! 
Board in C-46 Weight Investigatio! 
Washington. (Docket 5107). 

April 14—Hearing in New Englanc 
Southern States Merger Investigatio 
Washington. (Docket 5124 et al.) 

April 15—Hearing in North Atlant! 
Tourist Commissions Case. Washing- 
ton. (Docket 5422). 
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Channeleromed Cylinders Are Flown on the 
Largest Engines of the Largest Ships of Some of 
the Largest Airlines in the World, and the Smallest 


. 
e 


Ms 


With channel type chromium, which we identify as 


Channeleromium, on the bore surfaces 


of aircraft engine cylinders, we offer: 


To Air Line Passengers the same 100% 
safety from engine trouble in flight which 
has been maintained to this date on all radial 
cylinders which have been 


engines with 


Channeleromed in our plant. 
full 


lirected control over the oil consumption of 


To Pilots and Flight Engineers, 


ll aircraft engines from test block to over- 
aul, with Channelcromed cylinders, lubri- 
ating and cooling perfectly, with lower head 
emperatures and greater engine power. 

To Chiefs of Engineering and of Mainte- 
mance, Channeleromed cylinders showing no 
neasurable wear through many engine over- 


iauls, with no premature overhauls due to 


an excessive rate of oil consumption, lower 
cylinder mortality under overhaul inspec- 
tions, with no sludge troubles in blower 
thrust plates, blower clutches, power sec- 
tions, propellor feathering mechanisms. 

To Treasurers, the economy of reclaim- 
ing cylinders with Channelcromium, which 
have worn beyond tolerances. 

To Boards and Stockholders, the greater 
safety in flight obtained with engines 
equipped with Channelcromed cylinders, as 
an aid in sustaining the unprecedented up- 
surge of air line passenger travel, air mail, 
express and freight. throughout the world. 


Bulletins are available. 


Pennington Channelcromium Company 


19 Dakota Street 
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San Antonio, Texas 





SUMMARY OF U. S. LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE REVENUES AND 
EXPENSES FOR NOV. 1951 





All American 3 141,651 
Bonanza 92 34,749 41,827 
Central 22,557 93,906 
Enpire é 34,595 49,304 
Frontier 100,427 171,192 
Lake Central 92 24,990 38,928 


MCA * 39,295 20,052 
Mid-West 1,932 32,886 
Ozark 46,158 155,345 
Piedmont 212,431 
Pioneer 9 204,733 
Robinson 93,009 


Southern Z 4 87,937 ? 22 7 i7, 129,691 
Southwest 3 98,416 3 37 2 107,665 
Trans-Texas : 7 214 2 77) 5 234, 32 y c 132,926 
West Coast 43,968 ] 3 2 55,572 
Wiggins 1,915 2552 5 « 15,877 
Wis, Central z t yet available, a 





TOTALS 2,873,858 1,366,192 24, 571 27,11 : 497 1,609, 324 


Helicopter 
Hel, Air Serv, 28,150 23,3 =e 3 19,611 
Los Angeles 22,207 22,20 ° ° ° ‘ 30, 503 16,581 


res for TransjTexas Airvave lo 
Trans-Texas (oe 3 7 623 als: 4 237,86 9,555 


















































13,932 679,255 | 1,319,797 893,733 725,787 
7,856] 15,743 154,627 285,206 298,959 230,243 
bee 4,026 12,462 17,064 44,812 23,762 


aA 4,090 29,499 65,720 156,058 76,429 
= 5 peer 95,359 161,237 232,915 131,115 
1,630] 163,780 412,200 843,986 524,752 378,028 


149,635] ....- 882,159 | 1,617,105 636,712 430,324 
iaee 15,249 204,300 250,802 176, 754 139,678 
on 6 oh ae 533,703 | 1,046,383 560,720 363,535 


= 








16,105,000 : 3%, 321 179,229| 826,716] 3,053,564 | 5,607,300 3,525,415 | 2,498,901 


















































figures include/both scheduled jand ecd-ochetutes operations. 


SUMMARY OF ALASKAN AIRLINE REVENUES AND 
EXPENSES FOR JAN.-JUNE, 1951 





Alaska $ 2,564,285 367,951 $1,784,347 | $ 2,585,583 $ 1,677,303 
Alaska Coastal 319,175 173,507 105,216 14,823 372 hh2 175,225 
Byers 28,771 8,997 12,110 1,842 33,754 17,036 


Cordova 111,943 29,923 56,795 14,451 93,884 49,438 
Ellis 232,518 76,254 71,770 i 13,139 293,965 140,809 
Northern Consol,, 835,603 188,740 418,254 137,480 761,211 377,713 383,499 


Pacific Northern 933,028 474,220 269,715 115,101 886,689 387,144 499,546 
297,152 158,213 113,303 9,430 282,466 161,818 120,648 
497,142 78,833 224,203 92,510 88,526 548,626 332,169 216,457 





5,819,617 1,479,631 | 1,639,317 255,256 2,179,139 5,858,620 3,318,655 | 2,539,966 






































* Figures are] preliminary. 
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Airplane operatorsevery- 
where send theirenginesand 
accessories to AIRWORK— 
It’s the “Start’’ of a good oper- 
ation! You are assured of factory 
approved techniques, modern tools 
and expert supervision of each opera- 
tion resulting in extra hours of depend- 
able performance. 
From our Millville or Miami offices, you can 
receive prompt delivery of products from the 
following leading manufacturers—Bendix Products 
Division, Bendix Eclipse-Pioneer, Bendix Scintilla, 
American Brass, B. G., Champion, Continental, Jack 
and Heintz, Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Company, 
Packard Cable, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Pesco, Turco 
Products, Thompson Products, Titeflex, Romec, Co-Operative 
Industries and U. S. Rubber Company. 


“TRANS WORLD AIRLINES has received hundreds of 
R-2000-9 and -2SDIG overhauled engines from AIRWORK during the 


past four years. 
The performance of these engines is consistent with the exacting require- 
ments of a scheduled airline.” 


LD) one mr er a) TIF WO 


CORPORATION 
MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 


HE AIRLINES are having their troubles these days with the closing of Newark 

Airport, public indignation meetings, etc. We don’t minimize these develop- 
ments a bit, but it’s interesting to note that other forms of transportation have had 
their troubles in this respect. 


We have a copy of a handbill put out some time in the 1800’s about the | 


evils of the railroad. It’s illustrated with a drawing of a train pushing people and 
buggies out of the was as it roars through the town. And here’s part of the text: 

“Mothers, look out for your children! Artisans, mechanics, citizens—when 
you leave your family in health, must you be hurried home to mourn a dreadful 
casualty? Philadelphians, your rights are being invaded, regardless of your inter- 
ests or the lives of your little ones! 

“The Camden and Amboy, with the assistance of other companies without 
a charter, and in violation of law, as decreed by your courts, are laying a locomotive 
railroad through your most beautiful streets, to the ruin of your trade, annihilation 
of your rights, and regardless of your prosperity and comfort. 

“Will you permit this, or do you consent to be a suburb of New York? 
. . « Rally, citizens, in the majesty of your strength and forbid this outrage!” 


J. H. Alexander, superintendent of flight information for Braniff 
Airways, writes to tell us that the airline’s operations department has a 
new problem. 

Braniff has been reviewing the airports it serves to make sure it has 
up-to-date information on traffic patterns, procedures, etc. In making the 
review, it secured copies of the latest field traffic rules at these airports. 
While checking these rules, it came across a stopper. 

A clause in the regulations for, one particular field states: “No air- 
plane weighing more than 1,000 pounds shall be permitted to use the 
. . . airport as a base of operation unless equipped with a suitable tail 
wheel.” 

Inasmuch as Braniff has been serving this field for a number of 
years with DC-4’s, and inasmuch as violations of the rules are punishable 
by a $100 fine or a 30-day stay in the city cooler, the operations department 
is wondering if it hadn’t better get busy and attach a tail wheel to Mr. 


Douglas’ tricycle-geared airplane. 
= 


Capital Airlines deserves credit for two innovations. 

In cases where its airplanes experience traffic control delays, the company 
is distributing to passengers a “We Are Sorry” memorandum. The memo explains 
that arrival of the flight will be delayed and gives the approximate landing time. 
It further explains, in language that the ordinary passenger can understand, exactly 
what the “holding” procedure is, and illustrates it. For the technically-minded, 
there is also a technical explanation. It’s a good step in keeping the passengers 
informed. 

Secondly, Capital is experimenting with large-size paper bibs for use during 
in-flight meals. The bibs aren’t replacing the napkins—the company is furnishing 
both during the experiment. We'll be interested in the passenger reaction. 


Ed Skinner, former air mail and parcel post manager of Eastern 
Air Lines, has many friends in the industry. Some of them may not know 
that Ed left the airline business not so long ago and bought the 50-room 
Puddingstone Inn and six acres of ground at Boonton, N. J. So after 
30 years of traveling (20 years promoting air mail and 10 as first officer 
of Isthmian Line Steamships), he’s settled in one spot and is quite content. 
The inn has become a favorite dining spot and is doing right well, we're 
told. Ed wants his arline friends to drop in and talk over old times. 





Air France to Use Zero 
Readers Widely 


The new fleets of Lockheed Ce 
stellations and Vickers turbo-prop 
powered Viscounts on order by Air 
France will be equipped with Sperry 
Zero Readers, the airline has announced. 
This was said to be the biggest single 
order for Zero Readers placed by a 
foreign flag carrier to date. The planes 
will also carry Sperry Gyrosen compasses 
and the Constellations will use their air- 
borne engine analyzers. 


JAMES READ, right, deputy CAA admin- 
istrator for the sixth region, Los Angeles, 
receives electric clock from Al Bone, 
regional vice president of American Air- 
lines, in recognition of his twenty years 
of service to Los Angeles and aviation, 
at luncheon meeting of the air transpor- 
tation committee of the L. A. Chamber 
of Commerce, on Feb. 18. Bone is chair- 
man of the committee. Looking on is Joe 
Marriott, administrator of CAA’s sixth 
region. 


One-Man Helicopter 
Contract Granted 


Army Ordnance has granted Ameri 
can Helicopter Co. a contract to develop 
a 300-pound,  six-foot-high, one-man, 
pulse-jet helicopter with a speed of 50 
miles an hour and an endurance of “0 
minutes. To be known as the XH 
it will be collapsible into a 5 by 5 
14-foot container fer air transportabil 
No production order was placed. 


B-50D Simulators 
Accepted by Air Force 


The U. S. Air Force has “accepte: 
the first two flight simulators built 
duplicate the B-50D bomber at Curti 
Wright Corp.’s plant at Caldwell, N. 
Earmarked for the Strategic Air Co! 
mand, the B-50D simulators are part 
a series of simulators under constructi 
by C-W, including others for t 
Convair B-36, Fairchild C-119, Doug): 
C-124, and Boeing C-97. 
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NEW KLM AIR 


FREIGHT TERMINAL at Amsterdam’s Schiphol Airport features streamlined cargo-handling 
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OUTBOUND CARGO is classified according to destination. Loads are distributed on pallets for shipment on KLM planes. 


New Streamlined Freight Terminal Building 


NEW air freight building, con- 
tructed at a cost of approximately 
00 and described as one of the 
modern of its kind in Europe, was 
ly put into operation at Amster- 
Schiphol Airport in the Nether- 
The new building was financed 
city of Amsterdam for operation 
LM, Royal Dutch Airlines. 


KLM’s Cargo Growth 

he air freight facility will be used 
commodate KLM’s fast-expanding 
rgo operation, which has grown 
a total of 2,185 tons flown in 1946 
869 tons last year. The airline 
led more freight in 1951 than dur- 
he 20-year period preceding World 
II. 

Built 

nlined 


new structure are 
worked out by 


into the 
methods 
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KLM to expedite ground handling of 
cargo. Through the building, which in- 
corporates 1,900 square yards of ware- 
house space, moves a steady stream: of 
inbound and outbound freight and the 
corresponding and transport 
documents. 


customs 


Outbound freight is delivered to the 
building at a truck-bed level platform. 
Here it is weighed, labelled, checked by 
customs, and sorted on pallets according 
to destination. Aircraft are parked on 
the apron in front of the building (see 
cut) where the freight is delivered to 
them on fork-lift trucks. 

In bound freight is similarly un- 
loaded on the apron, checked by cus- 
toms, and moved immediately to the 
transit warehouse, from which it is 
transported to final destination on motor 
trucks. The electric German-built fork- 


lift trucks used by KLM in the handling 
operation reportedly require less turning 
space than any comparable lift-truck in 
the world. 


Phones 


coordination of cus 


Liason 


To facilitate 
toms and forwarding documents with 
appropriate freight, personnel are 
equipped with a system of interphones. 
Close liaison is also maintained through 
use of an built to KLM’s 
specifications, which records data sup 
plied by the different 
Through this nerve center, the operator 
with personnel at 


instrument 


departments. 


maintains contact 
work loading aircraft and with a special 
freight truck equipped with a walkie 
talkie which coordinates operations on 


the apron. 
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Need for Better Ramp Facilities Shown by CAA 


Increased traffic at high-density airports demands 


action on fast-growing loading problems. 


By Ricnarp G. Futrer 


ITH THE AIM of improving 

ramp facilities at airports, CAA’s 
Office of Airports has completed a sur- 
vey of time spent by aircraft in loading 
positions at 108 airports throughout the 
country. This is part of a year-long study 
of the whole problem of aircraft ramp 
time, representing an attempt to provide 
much-needed information on the sub- 
ject of present-day utilization of aircraft 
loading positions. 

According to a report on the study 
by Paul Stafford, chief of CAA’s air- 
port planning division and Wilfred 
Carsel, formerly chief of its research 
and analysis branch, lack of knowledge 
in this important field prior to the in- 
vestigation. was “truly appalling.” 

Upon the basis of the study, first 
phase of which is currently being made 
public, techniques have been developed 
for measuring loading-position require- 
ments in the following ways: 

* For determining expansion needs 
of existing airports. 

* For better utilization of existing 
facilities where no expansion was feas- 
ible. 

® For. planning facilities at airports 
yet to be constructed. 


20% Increase 


Tremendous increase in traffic at 
the nation’s high-density airports, with 
major airports such as those at Chicago 
and Washington stepping up runway 
operations by 20% or more, has unde1- 
scored the need for significant data on 
aircraft-ramp time spans. Stafford and 
Carsel report that the crowding of 
taxiways and circulatory areas, along 
with double parking at loading posi- 
tions, have combined to create more 
and more bottlenecks and ground-colli- 
sion hazards. 

CAA is forecasting approximately 
40,000,000 airline passengers by 1960— 
2¥, the number in 1950. In the midst 
of what is described as “an airline 
transportation boom of formidable pro- 
portions,” the problem of ramp utiliza- 
tion is bound to continue until solu- 
tions are found and put into effect, 
the report concludes. 

Further trends emphasizing need 
for close study of aircraft ground 
handling time with a view to pro- 
viding needed facilities and making best 
use of existing facilities are the fol- 
lowing: 
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® Loads per aircraft. At Washing- 
ton National Airport, the average 
number of passengers boarding a do- 
mestic scheduled airliner was 11.7 in 
1949 and 17.7 for the first nine months 
of 1951—an increase of 51% within 
two years. At Miami, the average do- 
mestic passenger load has increased by 
54% during the last two years, and 
at Los Angeles, by 57%. Aircraft are 
requiring more and more time on the 
ground for unloading, loading, and 
fueling, as trunk carriers continue to 
shift to equipment with greater seating 
capacities. 


Acceptance Rates Up 


® Runway acceptance rates. Instal- 
lation of more and newer navigational 
aids is boosting runway acceptance rates 
at the major airports. The report points 
out that these gains can be cancelled 
out unless the aircraft can have proper 
ground circulation and berthing when 
they move off the runway. 

Although loading position require- 
ments at small airports with few run- 
way operations pose no particular prob- 
lem, the report says that at busy air- 
ports, the numbers of planes requiring 
simultaneous berthing necessitate a tre- 
mendous number of loading positions. 
With a total of 25 loading positions, 
the Los Angeles Municipal Airport 
ramp area is still sometimes crowded. 
The same applies to Chicago’s Midway 
Airport, with 29 positions. Yet it is at 
these larger airports that the largest 
trafic gains have occurred and where 
still more loading positions are needed. 
Each aircraft-loading position at a large 
airport could cost $100,000 or more, 
making necessary further capital invest- 
ment, higher maintenance costs, and 
more revenue from airport tenants. 
Again, the facts point to the necessity 
for information showing how already- 
available aircraft berthing spaces can be 
best used. . 


Assembling Data 


Here’s how the Office of Airports 
approached the problem of assembling 
and interpreting data: 

When the project was begun, it was 
seen that the number of variables in 
the time an aircraft spends on the 
ground was almost infinite, according 
to the report. No information was avail- 
able on the subject, and investigators 
had difficulty distinguishing between 
important and relatively unimportant 


data. In order “to make a study of how 
to make a study,” a series of “pilot” 
or test surveys were made over a period 
of six months. High-trafiic and lo 

trafic airports were surveyed, and th 
investigation revealed what data w 

obtainable and what parts of it were 
relevant. Techniques were worked o1 

for analyzing data assembled on sur- 
vey forms. The study proper was begun 
in the summer of 1951 upon the basis 
of this preliminary exploration of the 
facts needed. 

Of the 108 airports surveyed, 50 were 
leading airports in traffic volume and 
were representative in each service type, 
including feeder stops. According to the 
report, each geographic region of the 
country was included, as was each of 
the scheduled airlines, 

The survey consisted of four phases, 
each represented by a different survey 
form filled out by a different represen- 
tative of airport activity. 


Four Phases 


* Airport management supplied the 
number, diameter, and arrangement of 
loading positions available; the method 
of assignment to airlines; time limit for 
parking; other related data. 

* CAA’s control towers furnished 
for each flight the time of runway land- 
ing; time of leaving the loading posi- 
tion; time of take off. 

* Each airline supplied data on 
kind of flight (originating, terminating, 
turn-around, or through); time in and 
out of loadimg positions; load off and 
on in terms of numbers of passengers, 
pieces and pounds of baggage, mail, 
cargo, and company material; runway 
take off time; time of ground delay 
and accompanying reasons. 

* CAA survey teams at a selected 
number of locations made time and 
motion studies, checking each operation 
on each parked aircraft. 

General results of the survey, accord 
ing to the Stafford report, have pro 
vided a means of analyzing practices 
prevailing at various types of airports 
In addition to furnishing an inventory 
of existing aircraft-loading facilities at 
the 108 airports, it has aided in the de 
velopment of techniques for surveying 
aircraft-loading-position utilization and 
for analyzing such surveys. The Stafford 
report says that these methods can be 
used by airport and airline manage 
ment as a basis for the solution of, or 
at least for allaying, many of the prob- 
lems connected with aircraft ramp time. 
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Aircraft Loading Facilities at Airports 


LOADING POSITIONS 


Daily Ar- Gate 
Runway Air- Num- range- Max. Time 
Mov'ts lines ber ment Diam. Limit 


Special-Use Gates Terminal Bldg. 


With . Levels of 
Serv. Non- Sys- Opera- 
Pits Int'l Sch. tems tion 
Chicago, Ml. 561 12 “Or. ae ae . 1s 
New York, N. Y. (LaG).... 501 ~~ Fi. , - Other 2 

Los Angeles, Cal. 302 25 “a Dec. 1 


San Francisco, Cal. ...... 298 19 Cen. 
Detroit, Mich. 275 7 18 oe 





All- 
Airport Cargo 


Dallas, Texas 273 12 
eee. Te, scatcaweovne 260 24 
Cleveland, Ohio 256 8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 244 12 
Miami, Florida tans 242 25 


uw 
oun 


10 
ll 
15 


Philadelphia, Pa. 241 
Kansas City, Mo. 217 
Atlanta, Georgia 207 
St. Louis, Mo. 199 
Indianapolis, Ind. 182 


Oakland, Cal. 178 
Jacksonville, Fla. 165 
Louisville, Ky. 154 
Cincinnati, Ohio 151 
Denver Colo. 151 


UqQnws Q-12 Uo 


Houston, Texas 126 
Buffalo, N. Y. 125 
Baltimore, Md. 123 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 123 
Columbus, Ohio 118 


Seattle, Wash. 117 
Albuquerque, ° 115 
Milwaukee, Wis. 116 
Birmingham, Ala. 114 
New Orleans, La. lli 


Charlotte, N. C. .... 110 
Tampa, Florida 109 
Memphis, Tennessee 107 
Portland, Ore. 107 
Dayton, Ohio 100 


Nashville, Tenn. 98 
Charleston, W. Va. 93 
Norfolk, Virginia 93 
Tulsa, Oklahoma - 93 
Richmond, Virginia 91 


Rochester, 90 
Omaha, Nebraska 88 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 81 
Knoxville, Tenn. 81 
Providence, R. I. 80 


Shreveport, La. 79 
Greensboro, N. C. ........ 78 
San Antenio, Texas 76 
Raleigh, , ; 75 


Akron, 250 


150 
158 
110 


Phoenix, Arizona 

El Paso, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
De: Moines, Iowa 


owt & &wW Oo Ww Ow & Ww VQaWw & nw eounpa eS ous WO-AaN +) 
AwWAananw au-1 & & rau. Qnucqauw oorac ounnacn QO@On-~)-+1 


Fi. 150 
*In addition, 13 other aircraft can park in secondary loading positions 


» Including foreign flag and irregular carriers. 
© This time limit applies only to non-scheduled operations at Gate 9. 


anation: With Service Pits—Number of gates which have underground 


\ILY RUNWAY MOVEMENTS—The number of air carrier run- 
operations averaged daily during the month of the survey at 
airport listed. The compilation lists airports in rank order ac- 
ig to volume of runway operations. 


RLINES—The number of airlines operating from each airport. 


RCRAFT LOADING POSITIONS 

Vumber—The total number of designated loading or gate posi- 
tions. 

irrangement—Fr.—Frontal type 

Fi.—Finger type 

Maximum Diameter—Diameter, in feet, of largest loading posi- 
ion. 

Gate Time Limit—Maximum number of minutes permitted for 
Bate Occupancy without penalty. 


fueling. 

SPECIAL-USE GATES—Number of gates which are 
clusively or primarily for (1) international flights, (2) 
flights, and (3) non-scheduled flights. 

TERMINAL BUILDING 

Systems of Operation 
Dec.—Decentralized or Unit System 
Cen.—Centralized 
Con.—Consolidated 
1—One level 
2—Two level 

A .. in any column indicates either that the facility does not 
exist or that no data are available. 


used ex- 
all-cargo 
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Aircraft Industry in Third Rank 


HE AIRCRAFT industry, which 

ranked 11th in employment of 
manufacturing manpower only 20 
months ago now is in third place and 
is expected to jump to second and 
possibly first by next January. Estimates 
by the Aircraft Industries Association 
reveal that about 750,000 workers will 
be on aircraft payrolls as 1952 ends, 
triple the number employed when the 
Korean War started. Aircraft employ- 
ment at the beginning of 1952 stood 
at about 600,000, the AIA says. 


Critical Need : 

Despite the stretchout in the na- 
tion’s aircraft production program, air- 
plane firms still have a critical need for 
engineers, technicians and other skilled 
workers. This shortage of engineering 
talent is now considered the greatest 
long-range threat to mass production of 
aircraft. Revised production schedules, 
however, are expected to result in a 
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slower rate of employment of unskilled 
personnel. 

Other points brought out by the 
AIA analysis of the manpower situation 
show that the annual aircraft payroll 
now exceeds $2,500,000,000 and _ that 
average weekly earnings in the aircraft 
industry are $12.87 above the average 
for all manufacturing industries. 

These last two facts indicate (on 
the basis of 3.8 persons in the average 
U. S. family) that more than 2,280,000 
persons are directly dependent on the 
aircraft wage dollar. Many thousand 
others, including those working for air- 
craft sub-contractors and suppliers, also 
earn their livelihood as a result of the 
aircraft industry. 

Hourly aircraft earnings last No 
vember averaged $1.81 as against $1.62 
for all U. S. manufacturers. 

Average aircraft work week was 
43.4 hours; that of manufacturers 
generally was 40.5 hours. 


Douglas, UAW Sign 
New Labor Contract 


The long drawn out dispute be- 
tween Douglas Aircraft Company's 
Long Beach Plant and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers-CIO has finally been 
settled. Both sides agreed to accept the 
15 recommendations made by the Wage 
Stabilization Board and to by-pass the 
union shop issue for the present. 

Under terms of the new contract, 
the 10,000 UAW workers will receive a 
10% pay raise dated back to April 6, 
1951 and an additional 9c an hour retro- 
active to September 5. Total will hike 
wages an average of about 25c an hour, 

In addition, Douglas will contribute 
about $3.50 a month per worker for 
group life insurance and will start an 
automatic progression pay system for 
the lower nine labor grades. The top 
seven labor grades will receive auto 
matic 5c increases until the last step, 
which will remain subject to merit re 
view. The union agreed to a one year 
contract from the date of signing, with 
a no-strike pledge, but this pledge does 
not apply to the union shop issue, which 
is still up for WSB recommendation, 


Aircraft Makers to Get 
A-1 Priorities Late in'52 


Manufacturers of aircraft com- 
ponents will start receiving A-1 priori- 
ties for placing orders for steel, copper 
and aluminum at the mills in the 
fourth quarter of 1952. After months 
of discussion between the Munitions 
Board and NPA, the decision has been 
made and approved by Defense Mobil- 
izer Wilson. 

Beginning Oct. 1, companies n 
ing products manufactured specific 
for aircraft use will apply to the 
craft Production Resources Agency 
Dayton for their allotments of 
trolled materials, They will then 
known as manufacturers of “APRA 
Products.” 


Beech T-34 Replaces T-% 


USAF’S primary trainer, the N« 
American T-6, is destined to be 
placed by the Beech T-34, a two s 
version of the Bonanza. Present pl 
call for two sources of supply— 
Beech plant at Wichita and the Cai 
dian Car and Foundry Co. at F 
William, Ontario. 
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BOEDY’'S ALBUM 








J. H. "Joe" Barclay K. C. "Kenny" Crouse Frank Green 
hicago & Southern Warren Mc Arthur Co. Aviation Maint 
at Kansas City, Mo at Kansas City, Mo. t Kansas Cit 

March 30, 1948 March 30, 1948 arch 30, 1948 











J. “Jack” Craig L. A. “Larry” De Mellier J. S. "Stan" Hall 
Pratt & Whitney Scintilla Magneto Div Eastern Air Line 

Kansas City, Mo at Kansas City, Mo. - 
March 31, 1948 March 31, 1948 











J. W. Jack Quackenbush L. C. “Lew" Smith . B. “Dick” Ault 
Vright Aeronautical Corp Wright Aeronautical Corp Eastern Air 
nsas City, Mo. °* at Kansas City, M 

| 


31, 194 March 31, 1948 











Hollis R. Williams John L. Gaiser A. E. "Al" Jordan 


nited Air Lines Trans World Airline Trans World Airlines 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. at Kansas City, Mo 


March 31, 1948 March 31, 1948 March 31, 1948 
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R. G. "Bob" Bentzinger 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
t Kansas City, Mo. 

31, 1948 


C. Howard Hilborn 

p, “ae ae 
as City, M 
3! 1948 


Russell Field (QB) 
Trans World Airline 
Kansa Uity M 
March 31, 1948 
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Lothrop Smith Nadine Agin W. A. "Bill" Stevens . T. “Tut Harper 
Pratt & Whitney Trans World Airline Delta Air Lines Delta Air Line 

at Kansas City, Kansas Kansas City, Kansas at Kansas City, Kansa st Kansas City, Kansas 
March 31, 1948 April |, 1948 April |, 1948 April |, 1948 
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T. C. "Tommy" Nelson B. C. “Barney” Bryan H. A. “Hal” Grayson R. K. "Bob" Miller 
Trans World Airlines Trans World Airlines Mid-Continent Airline Mid-Continent Airline 








Kansas City, Kansas Kansas City, Kansas Kansas City, Mo ansas City, M 
April 1, 1948 April 1, 1948 April 2, 1948 April 2, 1948 


Annabel Schiesher J. K. “Joe” Blythe . T. “Pinkey" Hutchins (QB) i, “oe 
Braniff Airways, Inc. Branifi: Airways D. Reed Company Southwest A 
Kansas City-Dallas Kansas City-Dalla Dallas, Texa Dallas, Texa 
April 3, 1948 April 3, 1948 April 5, 1948 April 5, 1948 
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Frank “Nick” Green Morris S. "Sam" Karney L. A. "Len" Madelaine Neville “Evil Parker 
Charles E. Mathews & Cia. Mercury Aviation Ltd. British Aviation Service British Aviation Services 
at Love Field, Dallas, Texas at Love Field, Dallas, Texas at Dallas, Texas at Dallas, Texa 

April 5, 1948 April 5, 1948 April 5, 1948 April 5, 1948 
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Books 





THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF FLYING 
STORIES, edited by Paul Jensen. 464 
pp. Published by Simon and Schuster, 
New York. $3.95. 

An exceptionally fine collection of the 
best fiction and nonfiction stories of the 
age of flight. Some contributions are 
from well-known names, others are not. 
For those who delight in stories of fly- 
ing, this book is a must for their library. 
Don’t me misled by the title—this is a 
truly adult collection which makes for 
good reading and reflection. 


new and used 

DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 

at below cost! 





DC-3, DC-4 and P. & W. R-1830 
and P. & W. R-2000 parts, acces- 
sories and components; also 
newly overhauled P. & W. 1830- 
92 engines and quick change 
units, contact: 


Surplus Sales Representative, United 
Air Lines Maintenance Base, Bayshore 
Highway, South San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone JUno 8-2424. 


Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
be as represented. 


For a complete list of all parts, write to 
bove address. Send us your requests 
or quotations, 


UNITED AIR LINES 


AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS 


Distributors for 


2A Weston Lear Gould 
io — Instruments — Radio — Batteries 


‘ERONAUT PRODUCTS: Antenna 
's, Drag Socks, Fair Leads, Wire, Ten- 
_ Springs, Insulators, Noise Filters, 
rophones, Headphones, Relays, VHF 
-¥ Gocomamttonl Radio Hardware and 
e es, 











Undisplayed Advertising: 
Estima 


mame and address. 


fied-type advertising. 


_ Vermont Ave., N. W., W: 





$1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order 
te 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 


Displayed Advertising: 810.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches. 88.50 per inch; more than 30 inches 
$8.00; more than 60 inches, 87.50: more than 90 inches, $7.00: more than 120 
inches, 86.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi- 


Porms close 20 days prececing publication date. 
Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 
ashington 5, D. © 


Address all correspondence to 








WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 








WANTED—Local Service 
openings: (1) Experienced Traffic Man. (2) 
Experienced Sales Manager. 
information. Write Box 751, AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D . 





MECHANIC: Licensed A&E with severar 
years DC-3 experience. Supply and stock- 
room background also preferred. Unmarried. 


For excellent position with small overseas | 


airline. Reply in detail to Box 755 AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








CO-PILOT: With valid multi-engine Com- 
mercial Pilot’s Certificate and Instrument 


Rating. At least 1000 hours with DC-3 ex- | 
perience. Unmarried. For excellent position | 


with small overseas airline. Reply in detail 
to Box 756 AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 





Wanted—Stockroom, accounting, in- 
spection, mechanical overhaul, general 
maintenance personnel. Local West 
Coast airline. Write Box 762, AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











MECHANIC—or FLIGHT ENGINEER—A & 
E, 3rd class Radio-Telephone, Flight Engi- 
neer written. 14 yrs. mechanical experience, 
last six with major domestic carrier. Desire 
to be based in warm climate, preferably 
Florida. Age 33. Married. Reply Box 763, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C 





AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER @ RADIO TECHNI- 
CIANS @ STATION AGENTS & MANAGERS 
Wanted for growing airline. 40-hour 
week. Standard working conditions. 
Complete details of past working ex- 
perience and salary should be sent to 


BONANZA AIR LINES 
Box 39! Las Vegas, Nevada 








Airline has two | 


Give complete | 


WANTED SALESMAN calling on Air lines 
to represent oldest and largest Manufacturer 
of Luminous Placards—Luminous Safety 
Products Co., New Hope. Pennsylvania. 





AIRCRAFT ENGINE VALVES 
We apply new seats to all types of 
engine valves. Heads treated when 
necessary. Aero Engine Valves, Inc., 
772—10th Ave.. New York, N. Y 
Phone PL 7-1737. 











FOR SALE 


Lockheed Lodestar Wing Panels, brand 
new, in original crates. Guaranteed free of 
rust or corrosion. $1,500 each, F.O.B. Hrrris- 
burg, Penna. 

STINSON FIELD AIRCRAFT, 
6013 Mission Road, San Antonio, Texas 





FOR SALE 
Douglas C-47 Aircraft in excellent condition 
Write Master Equipment Company, 907 
Frontier Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


FOR COMPLETE MARKET REPORT of 
available multi-engine aircraft, including 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grumman 
and Lockheed manufacture, write or call: 


WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray 7-2050 


Put this space to work forYou 


Get top dollar results with 
the American Aviation 
Bulletin Board 
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@ Air Associates maintains comprehen- 
sive coast to coast stock of all Goodyear 
Aviation products. Five conveniently 
located warehouses are always ready to 
make immediate shipment of Goodyear tires 
and tubes; wheel and brake parts. 
By selling only the best, Air Associates saves 
you time and money. Avoid disappointment. 
Call your nearest branch warehouse today 
for highest quality aviation supplies. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


GOOD/YEAR_ ) 


AVIATION 


TETERBORO— 216-222 Union St., Hackensack, N.J, 
CHICAGO—5315 West 63rd Street 
DALLAS—3214 Love Field Drive 
GLENDALE—1231 Air Woy 

MIAMI—?P.O. Box 241, int'l Airport 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 8) 





of AMERICAN AVIATION. It is an exc 
lent report and provides a very ck 
picture of the present state of 
Yugoslav aviation industry. 

We found particularly amusing | 
small note about Slivovic, whose “take 
off jolt” most of us have been famili: 
with for some time. I think it wo 
be of interest to the readers of « 
new publication “Yugoslav Review” a: 
I should like to have permission to 
quote it and perhaps some other sec- 
tions of the article in an early issue 

LJUBO DRNDIC 
Director, Yugoslav Information Center 
New York, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed to The 
Editor, American Aviation Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Anonymous letters will not be printed, but 
names will be withheld upon request. 
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Our problem was clear. 
We at Aeroproducts knew what we were after— 
a propeller with the stamina to handle 


the tremendous power of turbo-prop engines. 


But the solution was not clear— 

for at times it seemed impossible to design 

a propeller that would provide the ruggedness and stamina 

that we had set as our goal. 

Aeroproducts engineers, however, did find the answer. 

Part of it lay in design. Part of it was in Aeroproducts’ continuing research 

on processing methods, materials, and means of quality control. 

The result? A great new Aeroprop that will soon ride the skies 

on some of America’s finest military planes—the P5Y, R3Y, A2D, and others. 

The same engineering leadership 

ENGINEERS is available to assist you in solving your propeller requirements, 
WA N T E D ! whether in subsonic, transonic, or supersonic range. 


1 great opportunity 


for design engineers, Oe aphinp for today 
tool, die and model i é 


makers, and drafts- 


men. Write Aero- 


products, giving de- 
tails of background. e j QO] j O C U C S 
@ 
2 AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION @ DAYTON, OHIO 
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(This concludes the series on my trip to 
Yugoslavia last fall.) 


You Tell the Cops. 1: you're 
fed up with taking orders from traffic 
cops, take your car to Yugoslavia. Over 
there you give the directions to the 
cop. 

As you approach an intersection 
where a cop happens to be stationed, 
you toot your horn once if you want 
to go straight ahead, twice for a right 
turn, three times for a left turn, and 
four times for a U turn. The cop then 
dutifully clears the way for you. And 
when there is no cop, you use the horn 
system to notify other traffic and 
pedestrians of your intentions. 

It’s a fine system but of course it 
only works in a country with few cars. 
This country of 16,000,000 Yugoslavs 
has about 27,000 registered motor 
vehicles of all kinds, and the largest 
proportion of these is made up of trucks 
and buses. There are almost no 
privately-owned cars and few taxis. In 
Los Angeles recently a new shopping 
center opened with parking space for 
5,200 cars, almost one-fifth of the total 
vehicle registrations of Yugoslavia. 


Hold Tight. not many Yu- 
goslavs get a chance to get behind a 
wheel but when they do, hold on tight. 


They drive like mad, although 
fortunately the power output of most 
cars is relatively small. They love to 
swing around corners full-out without 
lifting their feet from the accelerators. 

There are still a few private taxis. 
When the Communist state took over 
it decreed that if a man had made his 
livelihood driving a taxi, then he should 
continue that line of work. But the 
taxis are small, old, and coming apart, 
and there seems to be no early hope of 
replacements. 

++ + 


No News. Yugoslavia is the 
only country I’ve ever visited without a 
single newspaper or magazine or book 
in English for sale. This is due to 
shortage of foreign exchange rather 
than to censorship. I had expected to 
find a few copies of Time or Newsweek 
and the Paris Herald and the London 
papers, but not a copy of anything from 
outside the country is available. 
Consequently the libraries operated 
by the U. S. Information Service, of 
our State Department, are jammed. 
These libraries are just about the sole 
source of English language material. 
Yugoslavs are avid readers and they 
take dictionaries with them to the 
USIS libraries to translate newspapers 
and magazines and improve their 
English. 
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Narrow Farms. From the 
air the farms in Serbia provide an in- 
teresting pattern. The fields are laid 
out in long narrow strips and the crops 
are rotated. The farmers all live in 
villages, not on individual farms, and 
usually these villages consist of one 
street. The homes are long and nar- 
row, each one story, and adjacent to 
one another. 


Yugoslavia was always self-sufficient 
in food and had plenty for export. 
These agricultural exports maintained 
the country’s foreign exchange balance 
by which it bought products it couldn’t 
make. But under Tito’s Communist 
state the peasants don’t like the idea 
of turning over most of their crops to 
the government and production has 
been decreasing. If farming was put 
back on an incentive basis Yugoslavia’s 
economy could be corrected within two 
years. 


Names in Reverse. as in 
several other countries in Europe, the 
Yugoslavs reverse the order of their 
names. If you are John Jones, for ex- 
ample, you would write your name Jones 
John. This is because you were a 
family name before birth, so the family 
name comes first. But if someone is 
speaking to you, he will call you John 
Jones, family name last, as in the U. S. 


*¢ ¢ 


On the Danube. when 1 
was in Belgrade, the capital, a big war 
exhibition was in progress in the park 
on a bluff at the east end of the city 
overlooking the junction of the Danube 
and the Sava rivers. The outdoor show 
was quite elaborate and although I 
couldn’t read any of the signs and ex- 
planations, I was nonetheless impressed. 
The show portrayed the long and in- 
volved war in which Yugoslavia par- 
ticipated and out of which Tito be- 
came the dictator. The whole exhibition 
represented a tremendous amount of 
planning and work. Here again, it’s a 
crime how so much energy in a Com- 
munist country like this goes into ex- 
hibitions, art, universities, and all the 
other things that should come after 
basic production of essentials. 

The Blue Danube is famed in song, 
but it is anything but blue, at least as 
it passes through Yugoslavia. And it 
was quite empty of traffic, because Tito 
rightfully keeps out the boats from the 
enemy satellite countries to the east. 
But the Sava River is navigable and 
carries quite a bit of internal boat traffic. 


Coffee and Fishing. vugo- 
slavs are big coffee drinkers. The 
coffee is a Turkish blend and is served 
in little brass pots with big handles. 
It’s very thick, but quite good. The 


cafes are well filled in the mornings, 
just as every drug store and coffee shop 
is in the U. S. 

Yugoslavs like to fish without fish- 
ing rods. At Opatija, a resort town, 
I saw fishermen throwing out a line 
and I’m told they ridicule anyone fish- 
ing with a pole or rod. 


History Aplenty. ther. 
are many historical things to be seen 
in the country. At Split, for example, 
there is Diocletian’s Palace, built by the 
Roman emperor sometime between 250 
and 300 A.D. It is an enormous struc- 
ture, one of the largest Roman remains 
to be found anywhere, and most of it 
has been occupied for centuries by 
families who just moved in and re- 
arranged things to suit themselves. I 
wandered through some of the nar- 
row corridors and nowhere have I found 
a more realistic setting for a cops-and- 
robbers movie. There are ancient arches, 
dark dungeon-like passageways, blind 
alleys and all the rest. 

Also in Split is an excellent arche- 
ological museum with both Greek and 
Roman collections. There are some 
wonderfully preserved stone carvings. 
Yugoslavia’s history goes back a long 
way. Much of the past is still covered 
up but the government is making 
progress in restoring ancient monu- 
ments and making them accessible to 
visitors. 

+ + + 


Zagreb Fair. The reason I 
went to Yugoslavia in the first place 
was to see the annual international 
trade fair at Zagreb, a city of 150,000 
in the northern part of the country. 
I spent a half-day at the fair and was, 
frankly, somewhat disappointed. It 
wasn’t as big as I had expected, but 
it was filled with exhibits of agricultural 
and other products of the country, and 
with displays from various countries 
and firms of Europe. 

Biggest single attraction was a 
Rolls Royce jet engine (I forget which 
model). The British had quite extensive 
exhibits. General Motors displayed a 
Cadillac, although no private citizen of 
the country could conceivably obtain 
even a small car, let alone a deluxe 
model. Big crowds were on hand, 
peasants from the country and people 
from the cities. There were no amuse- 
ments, no popcorn stands and all that 
sort of thing which one finds in the 
U. S. It isn’t correct to say the fair 
was drab, but perhaps the right word 
is somber. Plenty of things to look at, 
but there are few things in Yugoslavia 
to buy. 


I Want to Go Back. rhope 
to go back to Yugoslavia. I’d like to 
drive a car through the parts which 
have fairly good roads. I'd like to fly 
over some of the isolated mountainous 
country to the south which I missed 
last trip because the early winter rains 
had set in. It is no vacation resort, and 
you have to rough it, but the people are 
interesting and their dress is picturesque 
and you get constant reminders that 
our mechanized and sanitarized civiliza- 
tion isn’t very old, after all. 
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Whittle Patent Extended 


A LONDON COURT has granted a 10-year ex- 
tension of a patent on an improved turbo-jet 
engine to Sir Frank Whittle and Power Jets (Re- 
search and Development, Ltd.), Whittle told the 


court that the patent, granted in 1936, covers a 
gas turbine “much more flexible than the pure 
turbo-jet” and offers more favorable fuel con- 
sumption in proportion to power, particularly when 
combined with afterburning. Exploitation of the 
patent has been prevented by causes for which 
petitioners were in no way to blame, he added. 


Passenger Fee Modified 


Britain’s recently-announced service charge for 
each passenger arriving at a state-owned airport 
(“American Aviation,” March 3) has already been 
modified. Passengers on short-haul trips (less 
than 115 miles) will pay only half the fee. The 
charges, which have aroused much opposition, 
amount to 70c per passenger arriving from Europe 
and $1.05 for each arrival from outside Europe. 
They become effective May 1. 


Short to Build Comets 

Agreement has been concluded by Short Broth- 
ers and Harlan, Ltd., and de Havilland Aircraft 
Co., Ltd., under which Short will build de Havil- 
land Comet jet transports at its Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, plant. First plane from the Short produc- 
tion line is expected in 1954. De Havilland will 
continue to handle sales of the plane. 
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TRANSPORT 


AVIANCA, Colombian airline, carried 140,000,000 
lbs. of freight in 1951, up 45% over 1950, and 
claims the world cargo record (in tonnage rather 
than ton-miles). 

Philippine Air Lines reports 1951 net profits, in- 
cluding those from sale of equipment, of $1,445,- 
879, against 1950 net of $354,740. Profit reduced 
operating deficit to $720,993, which was offset 
by capital surplus (representing premiums on 
stock issues) of $899,333, producing net surplus 
of $178,341 as of December 31, 1951. 

Only Iron Curtain airline still serving Western 
Europe, Poland’s LOT, is operating three times 
weekly to Paris, using Ilyushin IL-12’s on two 
flights via Brussels. Third trip, with DC-3’s is 
non-stop between Polish and French capitals. 

Sabena Belgian Airlines for the first time in its 
history carried over 250,000 passengers last 
year, a 83% increase over 1950. 

JAT, Yugoslav airline, has started twice-weekly 
DC-3 service between Belgrade and Paris, via 
Zagreb and Munich. 

Scandinavian Airlines System has been licensed 
by Hardman Tool & Engineering Co., Los 
Angeles, to build aircraft seats in its shops at 
Kastrup Airport, Copenhagen. Between 3,000 
and 5,000 seats (production rate: 18-20 per day) 
of types 3025D and 3025T will be produced for 
SAS and for sale to other sterling-area carriers. 
Seat models are for high-density layouts. 
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Scandinavian Airlines System’s 1951 traffic rev- 
enues totaled $50 million, including $35 million 
in foreign currency. Hard currency earnings 
amounted to equivalent of about $10 million. 
Arrangements for financing of SAS’ eight 
DC-6B’s have been completed. Norway and Den- 
mark wil] each grant SAS a loan of 22 million 
kroner ($3.2 million) in ECA counterpart funds, 
and Sweden will contribute 45 million kronor 
from its special aviation loan fund. 

Sabena Belgian Airlines’ recent order for two DC- 
6B’s indicates it has dropped plans to buy jet 
Comets. These planes plus five DC-6’s and seven 
DC-4’s are deemed sufficient to meet the airline’s 
traffic requirements for several years. 

Air Algerie, French independent carrier, has be- 
gun commercial evaluation test of first Breguet 
Deux Ponts 761S transport powered with Pratt 
& Whitney R-2800-B-31 engines and Ratier pro- 
pellers with Curtiss regulators. Tests are under 
contract with French Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and may run for 400 hours or more. 

Hydro-France, new French company, has been 
formed to operate French-built Late 631 six- 
engined flying boats between France and Viet- 
nam. Fleet will probably be based at Marseilles- 
Marignane. Air France has no interest in the 
company. Preliminary flight will take place in 
the near future if the 631 is approved by French 
air registration board. 


MANUFACTURING 


Prototype Vickers Viscount 700 is at Prestwick 
Airport for final clearance trials necessary be- 
fore qualifying for its airworthiness certificate. 

A cross-over exhaust system for Rolls-Royce Mer- 
lins fitted to BOAC’s Argonauts has been per- 
fected by Rolls-Royce, Ltd., making engines 
much quieter. More efficient exhaust flow adds 
38 bhp per engine. 

Blackburn and General Aircraft, Ltd., has been 
ordered by British Ministry of Supply to com- 
plete second prototype of Universal Freighter. 
Work had been suspended because of a “change 
in service requirements.” Second prototype has 
four Bristo} Centaurus 171 engines of 2,940 hp 
instead of 2,020-hp Hercules engines of first 
plane. Payload is boosted to 20 short tons, all- 
up weight increased from 105,000 to 127,000 Ibs. 

First Italian jet transport, Chimera II, is being de- 
veloped by SIAI-Marchetti. It will have four 
engines, probably de Havilland Avons. 

Prototype of new twin-jet military trainer, MS755, 
is being built by Morane Saulnier, major private 
French aircraft manufacturer, and is expected 
to fly in the fall. Plane is powered by two Tur- 
bomeca Marbore jet engines and will cruise at 
400 mph at 19,700 feet. 

A Dutch syndicate is reported to be planning to 
build a prototype of a transport helicopter de- 
signed by Germany’s Prof. Focke which is said 
to have speed of over 300 mph and rate of climb 
of 4,000 feet per minute. 
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Capital Offered Over 


$4 Million for Routes 

Delta Air Lines and Northeast Air- 
lines have offered Capital Airlines 
“substantially” over $4 million for the 
latter’s southern routes 51 and 55, and 
Chicago and Southern is ready to make 
an offer, but Capital says the routes are 
“not for sale.” 

Delta and NEA want the routes so 
they will have a connecting link for 
their proposed merger. C&S states that 
its acquisition of the routes would be 
comparable to a merger similar to 
Braniff and Mid-Continent or National- 
Colonial, creating another strong system. 

C&S believes that CAB approval of 
a Capital-Northwest merger should be 
conditioned on Capital divesting itself 
of the southern routes. 

Delta and NEA propose three alterna- 
tives: (1) Consolidation of Capital- 
NWA merger proceeding with the New 
England-Southern States Merger In- 
vestigation, (2) Delta-NEA intervention 
in the Capital-NWA case, with the 
latter lines ordered by CAB to show 
cause why their merger should not be 
conditioned on transfer of routes 51 and 
55 to Delta-NEA, (3) Consolidation of 
Delta-NEA and Capital-NWA cases. 

Delta and NEA on Feb. 12, 1952, 
offered over $4 million for the routes 
plus certain other assets, amounting to 
about one-third of Capital’s physical 
assets. The offer was not accepted be- 
cause Capital and NWA were unwilling 
to make any agreement which might 
slow their merger, Delta and NEA 
state. In March, they add, another offer 
was made “very substantially” increas- 
ing the amount. 

However, J. H. Carmichael, President, 
issued a statement that Capital “is not 
negotiating with any carrier for the sale 
of its routes . . . Capital’s southern 
routes are not for sale.” 


Other Lines to Follow 
AA on $1 Fare Boost 


American Airlines’ proposal to in- 
crease all domestic fares by $1 (see page 
15) was gaining support at presstime. 

TWA, Eastern, Capital, United, 
Delta and Continental have indicated 
that they will concur. 

Seven local service lines—Bonanza, 
Pioneer, Southwest, Trans-Texas, Pied- 
mont, All American and Robinson— 
will concur on joint fares. 

It was also revealed that American 
intends to apply the $1 increase to coach 
tickets, except for New York-Los 
Angeles which will remain at $99. 
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Pay Hike for Pilots 
OK'd by Wage Board 


Basic pay increases ranging from 
11% to 13.6% for nearly 5,000 pilots 
have been approved by the Railroad and 
Airline Wage Board. Affected by the 
ruling are the eight airlines which have 
been negotiating with the Air Lines 
Pilots Association, including American, 
Braniff, Capital, Chicago and Southern, 
Continental, Eastern, TWA, and United. 

Taking action under the base period 
of abnormality and cost-of-living pro- 
visions of General Wage Regulations 6 
and 8, respectively, the RAWB found 
that the pay structure for captains and 
many copilots had not been altered since 
1947 and 1948. 

In addition, the Board approved a 
revised method of compensating co- 
pilots, permissible under applicable 
stabilization regulations covering new or 
changed jobs and intra-plant inequities. 
They followed the recommendations of 
both the Presidential Emergency Board 
in the American Airlines case last year 
and those accepted by the carriers and 
ALPA in their subsequent contract 
negotiations last summer and fall. 

In most contracts, however, flight 
pay for copilots was set at 40% to 50% 
of captains’ flight pay. 


NAL Signs Union Shop 


National Airlines became the second 
major domestic air carrier to sign an 
agreement with the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists to extend union 
shop provisions to office employes and 
agents as well as mechanics. Eastern Air 
Lines was the first to sign several weeks 
ago. 


4 DC-7's Bought By NAL 


National Airlines has ordered four 
DC-7’s from Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Formal announcement of the order is 
expected to follow CAB certification. 
NAL also has eight DC-6B’s and 14 
Convair 340’s on order, 


J-48 Ready for Tests 


New model of the J-48 jet engine 
has been readied for flight testing by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division. The 
engine, J-48-P8, will go into production 
this autumn. 

Thrust rating is believed to be about 
1,000 pounds more than current ver- 
sions of J-48, or in the neighborhood of 
7,200 pounds, putting it in the class 
with the Wright J-65 Sapphire. 


Notman Heads Canadair 


Newly-elected president and general 
manager of Canadair Ltd., subsidiary of 
Electric Boat Co., is J. Geoffrey Notman, 
who has been executive vice president 
of the company and senior vice presi- 
dent of Electric Boat. John Jay Hopkins, 
board chairman and president of Electric 
Boat and board chairman of Canadair, 
has been named, in addition, managing 
director of the latter. Rear Adm. L. B. 
Richardson has been appointed to the 
newly-created post of vice chairman of 
Canadair and also the executive com 
mittee. He is also director and senior 
vice president of Electric Boat. 


Purdue Buys 10 DC-3's 

Ten of the 20 DC-3’s sold by East 
ern Air Lines were acquired by Purdue 
Research Foundation, it has been re 
vealed. The Foundation, which recently 
acquired control of Mid-West Airlines, 
purchased the planes on February 9 with 
delivery to begin on April 1. 


R. V. Carleton Named 


R. V. Carlston, who has been Braniff 
Airways’ director of flight operations 
since 1947, has been named to the 
newly-created position of operations 
manager of the company, in charge ol 
all operations and maintenance for both 
domestic and international divisions. He 
is Braniff’s second oldest employee in 
point of service, joining in 1931. 


NATC Elects Freeman 


Samuel Freeman, president of Somer- 
set Air Service, Summerville, N. J., has 
been elected president of the National 
Air Taxi Conference. First and second 
vice presidents, respectively, are W. R. 
Laudenslager, president of Red Bank 
Airport, N. J., and Fred Tobey, sales 
manager of E. W. Wiggins Airways. 


Ireland Heads DATA 


Ray W. Ireland, vice president- 
traffic administration of United A 
Lines, has succeeded Paul Butler as ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Air Trans 
portation Administration. He will serve 
for a limited time only and will be 
assisted by Charles Speers, assistant vice 
president and general sales manager ot 
American Airlines. 

Butler, president of a Chicago paper 
firm and head of Butler Aviation Co., 
had taken the DATA job only as 4 
temporary assignment. 
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The new Vickers EDV Pump is a variable 
delivery, piston type pump which automatically 





a delivers the hydraulic fluid at rates from zero to 
; full rated volume . . . governed by the demand 

dair of the load. In addition, an electrical control 

zeneral latches the pump at zero delivery and pressure 

lary of when no fluid is required. The instant there is any 

btman, demand, the pump automatically delivers the 

esident , , 

presi volume of fluid required at full pressure. 
»pkins, This arrangement has many advantages, par- 





“lectric ticularly on long flights. In the first place, the 


nadair, § power required by the pump in the “latched 
naging zero” position is negligible. Fuel savings in the 
L. B. order of 700 Ib per flight have been estimated. 


ade This saving can be used to increase pay load or 

. com- to extend range. 

senior * As the pump does not circulate any fluid in the 
“latched zero” position, if any line is damaged 
(e.g. by gunfire) fluid loss is confined to that line 

3's ... the pump does not empty the reservoir. 

» Sos The pump is not stopped in the “latched zero” 

Purdue position ... it operates at normal speed but at no 

en te- . load. It is ready the instant demand occurs . . . 

ecently ) nothing has to be brought up to speed. Other ad- 

irlines, Ps vantages are low maintenance costs and longer 

9 with - periods between overhauls. It can often simplify 
hydraulic systems. For additional information on 

d the Vickers EDV Pump, ask for Bulletin A 5202. 
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DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 





NTRAL AIRLINES’ local service schedule 

involves many extra stops. Constant use 
of full throttle on the increased number of take- 
offs doubles the demand on engines. So Central 
uses Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively 
. . . finds that it gives full protection, keeps 
efficiency high and maintenance costs low. 
Other leading airlines throughout the country 
agree. In fact — 

For over 15 years, more revenue airline 

miles inthe U.S. bave been flown with 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with 

any other brand, 


Dependable performance and real maintenance 
savings are just two of the benefits assured by 
Texaco Aviation Products and Yexaco Lubri- 
cation Engineering Service. A Texaco Aviation 
Representative will give you full particulars. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


says Keith Kahle, President 
Central Airlines 
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CENTRAL AIRLINES’ claim 
to be the ““growingest’’ 


airline in the nation, is backed by 
SHERMAN{ JDENISON 





a passenger flight increase of 
256% in a seven-month 
period. Central serves 26 
teste Cine. Oklahoma," WORTH DALLAS GREENVILLE 
Kansas and Arkansas with a de luxe 

DC-3 operation. Merchants and 

professional men rely on Central Airlines for 
mail, freight, express and parcel post . . . just 
as Central relies on Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afte 





